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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


“THE BOOK OF THE YEAR” 


Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley 


By his son, LEONARD Huxtey, Intwo volumes. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $5.00 wet. 

















The London Times : | The London Telegraph: 


“This very complete revelation of the character and work of a man who __ ‘His letters are a self-revelation of the man, his work, his ambitions, his 
must be regarded as one of the forces which gave character to the nineteenth trials, his views of religion, his philosophy, his public activity and domestic 


century will be welcomed by a far wider circle of readers than that which is | happiness. . . . Whoso reads these volumes will feel that he knows bette: 
interested in Huxley’s strictly scientific researches. . . . These tworichly | @ man worth knowing, and the number who will read them wili be great.” 
interesting volumes are sure to be widely read.” , 
. od | The London Chronic'e: 

The London Mail: “It ‘goes without saying * what precious freight was carried by Huxley's 

“Huxley's career makes a wonderful story." letters These two delightful volumes." 
The London Standard: The London News: 

“Huxley’s life was so full, so active, so many-sided, in touch with sucha “Mr. Leonard Huxley has given the world many extremely valuable and 


number of interesting people, that this work appeals to all sorts and condi- | interesting letters, all characteristic, and he has connected them by a well 
tionsof man. . . . Anadimirably wrivtea biography.” written consecutive narrative which is sufficient to weave them together.’ 


DAVID HARUM ILLUSTRATED. 
David Harum 
A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 


By Epwarp Noyes Westcott. Illustrated edition, entirely reset. With some seventy full-page and text pictures by B. West Clinedinst, and 
other text designs by C. D. Farrand, and a Biography of the Author by Forbes Heermans. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 22.00, 

In rasponse to the many inquiries which have shown a general desire for an illustrated edition of “‘ David Harum,” the Messrs. Appleton have fortu 
nately been able to arrange with Mr. B. West Clinedinst, N.A ,who has been peculiarly interested in the book, and has accepted the commission with an 
eathusiasm and perfect appreciation which have produced the happiest and most sympathetic results. Mr. Clinedinst’s study of the character and his render 
ing of types show a comprehansion of Mr. Westcott’s creations and a quick sense of humor which would have delighted the lamented author 





BY ELLEN THORNE YCROFT FOWLER. 


Cupid’s Garden 


A Volume of Fiction by ELLEN Taorneyrcrort Fow ter, author of ‘The Farringdons,” ete. With new Portrait of the Author, and a Prefac 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


This volume presents the author of “Isabel Carnaby” and ‘The Farringdons”™ ina new light as the mistress of the art of story-telling according to 
the French rather than the English school. A situation, an incident full of significance beneath the surface, a contrast, becomes in her hands a theme for a 
charming little tale which may move the reader to real emotion, or to delight in the writer's humor. 


““MR. GARLAND'S BES1’ WORK” 


The Eagle’s Heart 


A Story of the West. By Hamiin Garvanp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“** The Eagle’s Heart’ is Mr. Garland’s best work, considered as a story of sustained interest, strong characters, and exciting incidents.”’— Cleveland 


Plain Dealer. 
The Individual 
A STUDY OF LIFE AND DEATH 


By Prof. N. 8. Saaver, of Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 











“Typical of what we call the new religious literature which is to mark the twentieth century It is pre#minently serious, tender, and in the truest 
sense Christian.”—Springfield Republican. 








Commodore Paul Jones SECOND EDITION 
By Cyrus TownsenD Brapy, author of ‘‘Reuben James,” “For the Clearing Houses 
Freedom of the Sea,” **The Grip of Honor,” ete. A new volume 
in the ‘‘ Great Commanders Series,” edited by General James Grant THEIR HISTORY, METHODS AND ADMINISTRATION 
Wilson. 12mo, cloth, with photogravure portrait and maps, 61.50. By James G. Cannon, Vice-President of the Fourth National Bank of 


“Mr. Brady’s book shows great study and care, and brings out many new » City of New York. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth. #2.00 
and characteristic incidents not hitherto published.""— New Haven Pallad.um. Gecare ; — ee gncas SORE TER, ete, Gee 


“Has the fascination of a romance.” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


NEW AND FINAL EDITION 


The Story of the Soldier 











First Principles By General G. A. Forsyts, U. 8. Army (retired). Illustrated by R. F. 
Zogbaum. A new volume in the Story of the West Series, edited 
By Herpert Spencer. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. by Ripley Hitchcock. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 
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Educatonal. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, a Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S 


Boarding and Day fchool for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 





MaByLanp, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin 8t. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
_« School for A yo year wi'l beats September 
27,1900. Mrs. H. P. Lerenvere, Principa 
Miss Re D. HUNTLEY, Ausoeihte Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
S7: TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 


opens Sept. 20, 1900. Prepares fee for bine Heads 


of School, Miss M. C. Carrer, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 





Massacuvusetts, Bos 


BB TON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
SaMUREL C. BENNETT 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Byfi 
UMMER ACADEM y o PREPARES 
boys for any College or Scientific School 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers, $500. Peruery L. Horne, A.M. (Harvard). 








New York, Utica. 
‘HE BALLIOL SCHOOL. 
(Formerly Mrs. Piatt’s School.) 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Full preparation 
for entrance into all the leading colleges. Every ad- 
vantage of thorough work for girls not intending to go 
to college. Careful training to secure speaking know- 
ledge of French and German Good,music, both for 
those who take lessons and thore who do not, a special 
feature of the school. Large building, lighted on all 
four sides. Skylighted studio. New and fully equipped 
gymnasium. Basketball field and tennis court on 
school grounds. Opencountry and golf links within 15 
minutes of the school. 

Heads § LOUISE SHEFFIELD BROWNEUL, A.B., Ph. D 
7 Epitn RocKWELL Fatt, 
_ For year book and Particulars, address Sec’ yot school. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
M®* S. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. BoarpInG anp Day ScHOOL 
For Grrets_ For circulars. address Miss C.S. Jones. 





PENNSYLVANIA. Wyncot 
'HELTEN HILLS BOARDING AND 
Day School —About 16 girls inthe home. College 
preparation. 19th year Sept. 26, 0. 
ANNIE Heacocr, Lipa R. LEMAISTRE, Principals. 





Vrrerinta, Louisa Co., Vareo P. O. 
HE GROSZMANN SCHOOL for a few 
(3 or 4) exceptional children requiring the most 
expert and csreful individual treatment, physiological 
and psychological. Address MAXIMILIAN P. E. GRosz- 
MANN, Pd.D., Director. 

Dr. Groszmann, as superintendent of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools of New York, did much towards establish- 
ing the system under which their educational work {is 
being carried out. Under his personal direction the 
school aims at giving a course of instruction adapted to 
the physical, mental, and moral aspects of each case. 
German Is spoken, and much attention {s given to out- 
of- door occupation and ‘sports. _Correspondence inv ited. 


Miss ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls, Established in 1848. Circular on 
application. Opened Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St , Phila, Pa. 


Royal Victoria College, 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential College for the Women Students of 
MeGill University. For pe of entrance, scholar- 
ships, fag degrees partes of residence, and other 
Boltewes i address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 

llege, Montreal. 


Rogers Hall School — 


rls of all ages. Endowed. 
v DERHILL, M A., Prin,, Lowell, Mass, 





Por 
Mrs. E. P 





New York City. 


TSS REYNOLDS’ SCHOOL, NO. 66 
West 45th St.—Special students admitted to reg- 
ular classes. A few young girls received into the family. 
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Everett 0. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, 1505 Pa. Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 rent Bid. ., Minneapolis 
538 Cooper Bide, Denver. 25 Kin . Toronto. 
878 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 525 St LS Bk. Ls Angeles 
420 Parrot Bu Hding, San Francisco, 


1LBAN) y TEA CHERS? AGENC Y, 

81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. Y.~Provides schools of 

all grades with 1 competent teachers, Assists teachers In 
obtaining positions, Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN P, FRENocH, Proprietor. 


‘CCHERMERHORN Teachers’ Agency, 
wy ds best schools mone 
RooKWRLL, Mgrs. SE 14th St. N.Y, 
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THE FAR EAST 
Bureau of Information. 


TOURISTS, WRITERS and SCHOLARS. MER- 
CHANTS and MANUPACTURERS supplied with 
definite, trustworth — information upon matters 

wees 3 to Ja) the countries of eastern Asia. 
pecial rou of travel Do nye and described. 
sutjost to the best use of the tourist's time and 
money; business affairs rte ge -— reliable 
reports made; information to latest date procured 
concerning political movements, industry and 
trade, religions, literature, education and social 
interests generally in the Far East, especially in 


Ja 
datistactory references given. Further particu- 
lars of the service here proposed upon application to 


THE FAR EAST, P. 0. Box 2685, Boston, Mass. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “Bicycling Notes for Tourists Aproad.”’ 


LEYLAND LINE 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 


ist cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
steamer. Splendid steamer ‘‘Cestrian,” 9,000 
tons, Nov. 21; ‘* Bohemian ” (new), 9,500 tons, Dec. 
5; ‘* Devonian ” (new), 11,000 tons, Dec. 12; ‘* Wini- 
fredian ” (new), 10,500 tons, Dec. 19. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


SUNNY ITALY AND SPAIN. 


A Cambridge teacher, experienced traveller, going 
abroad Dec. 1, will take charge of two you xg ladies 
withing to study the languages, art, or music French, 
Italian and German conversation en route. gon 
Spain, Genoa, the Riviera, Florence, Rome, Naples 

pe and Steily visited. Moderate terms. Best Harvard 

Radcliffe references. 


pret MISS THACKERAY, Union Sqnare Hotel, N. Y. City. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 
DAILY SERVICE. 


For Qld Point Comfort, Norfolk Portsmouth, Pin- 
ner’s Point, Newport News, and Richmond, Va., con- 
necting for wae Richmond, Virginia Beach, 
Washington, D. C., entire South and West. 

Freight and soapenent steamers sail from Pier 26, 
N. R., foot of wench | St., were week day at 3 P. M. 

. B. WALKER, Traffic Manager. 











Resorts. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best 
references. Illustrated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 


Friiulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau - Platz. 
New house, conveniently situated, with southern ex- 
posure. Equipped with modern appointments; lift. 








Financtal. 


be bay ged pelt _ of faa to a 

make Cable Transfers o oney on Eu- 

LETTERS rope, Australia, and South Africa; also 
make collections and issue Commercial 

CREDIT. and Travellers’ Credits available in all 
parts of the world 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








Teachers, etc. 
RADMASTER OF ENDOWED 


ool near New York will receive two boys in 
is Gaile for private teaching or take them as regu- 
o vathon. Pils of the school. Address NonqvuitTt, care of 





AR VA RD COLLEGE.— — Preparation 
by expertenced tutor. M. LEN. Kina, A.B. (Har- 
vard), 1158 Mass. . Ave., © ambridge, Mass, Telephone. % 


WARLES W, STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


Died. 


VILLARD.—On Monday, November 12, 1900, at Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., of apoplexy, Henry Villard, in the 
sixty sixth year of his age. 
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NEW VOLUME of the “OXFORD” POETS. 
THE EARLY POEMS 


OF 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 


INCLUDING 
“The Princess,” “In Memoriam,” “Maud,” 
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Miniature Edition, 32mo (444x2%x% inches). 
Waceveveccadavey $1.10 





For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK, 











The Most Charming Love Story of the Year 
FORTIETH THOUSAND. 


The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 


By Henry Harvanp, author of “* Comedies and 
Errors,”’ ‘‘ Grey Roses,” etc. 


Crown, 8vo. Cloth, $1 50. 


The North American—*‘This charming love story.” 

New York Tribune— * emis 1 so good, that 
we want it to be perfect. ‘i . Itisa book to en- 
joy and to praise 

Boston Herald—* One of the most refreshing love 
stories of modern fiction, 


JOHN LANE, 251 5th Ave., New York 














LLOYD MIFFLIN'S 
NEW BOOK 


Tue FIELDS or DAWN 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid, 
81.25 


HOVGHTON, MIFFLIN @ Co., BOSTON 

















IN MEMORIAM. 


FRED LORD TENNYSON. 
With 140 Tubricated Initials by Bianche McManus. 
Limited Edition 500 copies, 
8vo, cloth, gilt, uncut, $3.50 nes. 


M. F. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 








14 West Twenty-second Street, New York 








RARE PRINTS, 

XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 

1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Politics «Plunder 


| mm 9 Arraignment — Non-partizan 
0 cents—Lincoin King—Box 173—New York 








* FAMOUS PERSONS 


Bought and Sold. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broad way, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE Li8 06. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


POETRY WORTH | WHILE 
is Bra McGaffey’s Poems of the Town. 16mo, flex, 
ea 
RICHARD G. BADGER & Co. (Ine)., Boston. 


Music Lovers’ Books. 
Get our Catalogue, L. C PAGE & CO 
Boston, Mass. 














Christmas Cards, 
Calendars and 
’ Booklet Packets, 


Our well-known packets are 
ready, and need only brief 
mention. First 7 packs, 
post-paid, for 83.85. 10 
packs, post- paid, &5.80. 


No, 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 
54 cts., 10 Fine “6 ‘* Booklet. 
at 0s, 25 Xmas Cards, 1 Set (four) 
Brownie Cards. 

4. ** @1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars, 
5. * S4etw., 5 “ ** all different. 
6. * 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 
“7. ** S4Hets., 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
“ Ss, “ 81.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. 

9. “* S4ets., 5 Photos,Mounted. 8x10 size 
“10, ** S4ects., 25 Sunday-School Cords. 





wis 


“ 


te" Special! Packets and lots put up to order. 
TEACHERS For 81.08, 50 Cards, 0 two alike. 
* For 54 cts, ,25 Cards, no twoalike. 

Samp!es paper by the pound, 15 Cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


5 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Full Circulars on application. 














WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 nosed New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH 


L’AMI FRITZ. 


By ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN, With notes by Prof. C. 
Fontaine, B.L., L.D., Director of French in the 
High Schools of Washington City. 302 pages. 


L*OMBRA. 


By A. GENNEVRAYE. 216 pages. 


LE MAITRE DE FORGES. 


By GrorGces OHNET. 341 pages. 





Complete cata’ ogue on application. Forsale by all book- 
seller, ur postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher. 


WILLIAMR. JENKINS 


851 and 8:3 6th Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 





CONCHOLOGY. 


For sale—The well-known collection of shells be 
aging to the late Dr. Thaill of Woodwick. Prob- 
ably the finest private collection In existence. The 
collection is in St. Andrews, Fifeshire. Scotland. 
Purchaser should apply for particulars to WM. H. 
THAILL of Woodwick, Loco. Supt. I. M. Ry., 
Jhansi, N. W. P., India. 

This collection is suitable for a university mu- 
seum or other museum. 


TIFFANY STUDIOS. 


Iiluatrated Historical Bookleta rent upon oF ~(1) 
Faortle Glass, (2) Lamps and Fixtures, (3) Giass Mo- 
saic, (4) Memorial Windows, (5) Memorial Tablets, (6) 
Monuments. 


333°341 POURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





A ‘ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE"’ 
DRAWING 


By an eleven-year-old boy 


The St. Nicholas Lea: rue ot 
readers of “St. Nicholas” offer 
prizes monthly for the best draw- 


ings, yhotogra yhs, poem 
| 


; 
, stories, = 
puzzles, ete. All cont ri a Nees ns 
are impartially judged, and due 
allowance made for = contnbu- 
tor’s age. 

Another interesting feature of 

“St. Nicholas” is the new de- 
partment * Nature and Science 
which aims to enable girls and 
boys to make the most of what 
they see aroundthem. The editor 
understands young folks. 

These are only two of the feature | 


“St. Nicholas” that make it th 


magazine in the worl | for chil 

Get a copy of the current nut 
“St. Nicholas’ at the neare 
stand and see how interesting it 
ye ar’s subscription costs $3.00, th be 
possible investment! in a h 


there are young folks. 


The Century Co. 


UNION SQUARE, New York. 
OOO O0 BO H0 9 G7 00 OO 24% HH 


| LIBRARIES. 


We supply Public, Private, School, C: 
Libraries with a | current Books promptly and cheaply 
it is our specialty. We deal to nothirg but booke, Out 
Monthly bul etin of ali the publishers’ new, notewort’y 
and popular books mailed on application 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 


BOOKS When calling seoaee ask for 
AT MR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL | Whenever you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. | address Mr. Grant. 


Befors buying books write for quotations. An as 
sortment of catalogues and special aiipa of books at re 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp 

P. E. GRANT, Books, 

23 W. 42p Sr., NEW YORK 

(Mention this advertisement and receive a diacount. 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 


420 Sth Ave, bet. 3sth and 30th Sts. New York 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Pubiishers; Tauchnitz’s British authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of ate« 
matied on demand. New books received from P.:is 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


BOOK MS., short-story com 
AU HO S pilations. verse or prose, 
carefully examined with 
view of publishing 
Address 


F. H. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
61 Court Street. Boston, Mass 





OOK S.—All out of print books 

mo matter on what subject. Write us © ean 

et you any book ever p»biished. Please state wante 
fhen in England call and see our 50,000 rare books 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 Joho Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


History of America Before 
Columbus 


ACCORDING TO DOCUMENTS AND APPROVED AUTHORS 
By P. DE ROO 


Member of the Archeological Society of the Land Van Waes and of the United States Catholic Historical Society ; 
Honorary Member of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, 


Votume |. AMERICAN ABORIGINES — Votume [I]. EUROPEAN IMMIGRANTS 


Two large, illustrated volumes. 1300 pages. 8vo, Cloth, $6.00 per set, net. 
Edition limited to 1500, printed from type. 





Mr. De Roo has laid students of American history under tribute by this exhaustive account of the Western 
Continent before its discovery by Columbus. In the preparation of this masterly treatise he has not only exam- 
ined the entire accessible published literature in various languages bearing on the subject, but has spent years 
in the study of innumerable manuscripts embraced in the collections of the Vatican and other libraries, He has 
exposed many an idle legend which was thought to have some foundation, and has likewise transferred much that 
has been deemed conjectural to the realm of undoubted historic reality. The work possesses the qualities which 
will render it inestimable to historical students and scholars, and the interest as a narrative which appeals to the 
general reader, 








ONCE MORE IN PRINT 
The Life of Benjamin Franklin 


Written by Himself. Now first edited from Original Manuscript and from his Printed Correspondence and 
Other Writings. 


By HON. JOHN BIGELOW 


Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected with Additional Notes. Three Volumes. Crown octavo, cloth, $4.50; 
half calf, $9.00; three-quarters calf, gilt top, uncut edges, $9.75. 





In the fourth edition the editor has undertaken to enrich this memoir with whatever fresh material of 
biographical interest the last decade has disclosed, in the hope of making it as perfect and complete an expres- 
sion of Franklin’s own estimate of himself, of his principles, and of his motives of action as it is now possible to 
supply. 

‘It need scarcely be said that Mr. Bigelow has done his editorial work with admirable care and taste. 
Full notes illustrate the great philosopher's pregnant text; and where selections from a mass of matter have be- 


come necessary, the editor has made them with all the skill of one sensitive by experience to the wants of the 
reading public,’"—Boston Post. 





Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1900. 


The Week. 


There never was a national election 
the results of which were made so clear 
within twenty-four hours after the polls 
closed as that of November 6. The only 
States in the Union regarding which any 
doubt was then left were Idaho and Ne- 
braska, and the estimates of majorities 
everywhere are but slightly changed by 
fuller returns. These simply emphasize 
the overwhelming rebuke to Bryanism 
which was administered by the Middle 
West and the States beyond the Pa- 
cific; the most extraordinary changes 
from 1896 being the reduction of Bry- 
an’s majorities in the mining State of 
Colorado from nearly 135,000 to about 
40,000, and in Idaho from about 17,000 
to an almost even division, and in Utah 
4,000 for McKinley now, instead of more 
than 51,000 against him four years 
ago. The only thing needed to cap the 
climax was Bryan’s loss of his own 
State, and this, too, has come to pass. 
No verdict of the people was ever so 
emphatic. Scott in 1852 and Greeley in 
1872 received a smaller proportion of 
the electoral votes than Bryan, but in 
neither of those cases was there any- 
thing like such overwhelming popular 
majorities against the defeated candi- 
date. 








Bryan takes his defeat as well as could 
be expected from one who was stunned 
by the result. He says that the election 
was a surprise to him, and he does not 
deny that the widespread increase in 
the popular vote for McKinley reflects 
public sentiment, although he could not 
resist the temptation to intimate that 
the Republicans profited by the coloniza- 
tion of voters, by the purchase of votes, 
and by getting tickets or passes for 
their voters who were away from home. 
He thinks that the prosperity argument 
was probably the most potent one used 
by the Republicans, and that the ap- 
peal to “stand by the President while 
the war is on” had a great deal of in- 
fluence. He says that what he calls 
“the contest between plutocracy and 
Democracy” will go on, and that he will 
always take an active interest in poli- 
tics, but he appears to appreciate the 
fact that his party is done with a na- 
tional leader who has twice involved 
it in overwhelming defeat. It is for- 
tunate that he does not want to go to 
the United States Senate, for the latest 
returns indicate that the Republicans 
have secured the Nebraska Legislature. 
The people like to see a beaten candi- 
date accept the popular verdict uncom- 
plainingly, and Bryan shows good sense 








in the attitude which he has now as- 
sumed, 


Congressman McCall of Massachu- 
setts received at the polls last week a 
tremendous vindication of his indepen- 
dence. He was the leader in the Repub- 
lican revolt against the Porto Rican tar- 
iff policy which was favored by the Mc- 
Kinley Administration last winter, and 
made a powerful argument against its 
injustice in a minority report from the 
Ways and Means Committee. He fol- 
lowed this up on the floor of the House 
by a vigorous speech against the bill fa- 
vored by the majority of his colleagues, 
and later in the session he spoke and 
voted, almost alone on the Republican 
side, against the absurd Constitutional 
amendment regarding Trusts, which was 
pushed through as a party measure. He 
went home to find that his Republican 
constituents were glad to renominate 
him, and at the election he ran 3,300 
votes ahead of McKinley in his district. 


It was to be expected that the Quay 
machine in Pennsylvania would employ 
all the usual means of coercion to effect 
the return of its head to the United 
States Senate. In resorting to black- 
mail within the organization, however, 
it has gone a step too far. It was Rep- 
resentative-elect Samuel M. Ray of Phil- 
adelphia who was to be “lined up” for 
the Senatorial caucus. When he re- 
fused to pledge himself in advance, two 
of his leaders hinted at election frauds 
in his district, for which he would be 
made answerable, and intimated that a 
prosecution could be avoided only by 
a signing of the pledge to attend the 
caucus and abide by its decision. Mr. 
Ray was new in politics, and inexpe- 
rienced in blackmail charges. In a mo- 
ment of natural weakness he paid the 
price required for “protection” from his 
own chiefs. On sober second thought, 
ke published a letter to the effect that 
the pledge extorted from him by threats 
had been signed only as a matter of 
temporary convenience; that he was 
ready to meet all accusers, and indif- 
ferent to the trumped-up charge of elec- 
tion fraud; finally, that he would under 
no circumstances vote for Quay during 
the present session of the Legislature. 
The Allied Organizations for Good Gov- 
ernment will follow up the case, and 
fine and imprisonment already hang 
ever two of Quay’s lieutenants. 


Sixty-four thousand shares of Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company were bought 
on the Stock Exchange last week, and 
the price advanced from 43 to 57, four- 
teen points, which is equal to 28 per 
cent. At first this advance was ascribed 









to some expected change of manage- 
ment, but later it was attributed to the 
expectation of the early passage of the 
Steamship Subsidy Bill. The Repub- 
lican managers did not dare to press this 
bill to a vote before the election. There 
were two reasons for this hesitancy. 
They were not quite sure that they 
would have votes enough to pass it, and 
if they did pass it they were not quite 
sure that they would have enough votes 
to reélect Mr. McKinley. So they wise- 
ly laid the bill aside tall after the elec- 
tion. They will take it up, of course, 
during the coming short session, but it 
is extremely doubtful if they can pass 
it in the three months that remain to 
the present Congress. It is doubtful 
whether they can command a sufficient 
number of votes in the House. It is 
possible for the Democrats in the Sen- 
ate to “talk it to death” in the intervals 
between the passage of the appropria- 
tion bills. The bill has had no discus- 
sion in Congress yet. Its only consid- 
eration has been in committees. The 
bill may form the subject of a very at- 
tractive gamble, but it will not become 
a law this winter, or at any other time, 
without a very stout resistance. 


The programme of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation for municipal reform, and the 
tone in which it is announced, give 
promise of an effective organization to 
carry out the wishes of all decent peo- 
ple, and to rescue the city from the 
dreadful fate that befell it when Tam- 
many Hall regained control over it. 
Simultaneously with the appearance of 
this publication, and as though he knew 
it was coming, Mr. Thomas C. Platt 
puts forth in an interview his plan 
for keeping Tammany Hall in power. 
So he begins by saying that the nomi- 
nation of Coler cannot be thought of. 
He must be ruled out anyhow. “What 
I want,” he continues, ‘and what I pre- 
sume every citizen of New York wants, 
is a man to be named who can unite all 
the forces opposed to Tammany Hall 
and win. But Coler, as I have said, is 
out of the question.” A queer way to 
unite all the forces opposed to Tam- 
many Hall, by ruling out at the begin- 
ning the man who saved the city from 
the clutches of the Ramapo Company, 
and who arraigned the chief of Tam- 
many Hall before the city and the na- 
tion as the man who works in politics 
for his own pocket all the time. No 
person, no organization has yet been 
committed to Mr. Coler as an indis- 
pensable candidate. No doubt there are 
others who could be elected, although 
none who could divide the Democratic 
party in twain to the extent that Mr. 
Coler could. To rule him out at the 
beginning is the way to set all of his 
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friends against any man _ selected by 
Platt, and to bring about the same re- 
sult that followed when Tracy was nom- 
inated to defeat Seth Low, and put Cro- 
ker and his gang in power once more. 
The reason why “Coler is out of the 
question,” says Platt, is that “he has 
sinned away his days of grace by going 
about the State preaching the doctrines 
of Bryan and Bryanism, and he has, 
therefore, lost all chance of Republican 
support. Had he remained quietly at 
home, instead of following these strange 
gods, I suppose by the advice of Gov. 
Hill, he would have been in favor with 
Republicans. But now it cannot be. I 
would not vote for him.” 


“Conspuez Croker” is the only watch- 
word needed at the present stage of our 
municipal campaign. In exactly what 
hand is to be placed the sword which is 
to pierce the dragon, it is premature to 
discuss. Our St. George will appear in 
due time. Gen. Greene, Chairman of the 
Republican County Committee, is quite 
right in saying that a precipitate choice 
of candidate, or even a hurried decision 
as to the form of union for crushing 
Crokerism, would be foolish, and might 
easily be fatal. First let us give indig- 
nation a chance to swell and strengthen. 
Let us foster and direct popular and 
righteous wrath before we endeavor to 
say just who shall be the instrument of 
its expression. A single objective steadi- 
ly pursued is the surest way to bring 
about union. When the honest citizens 
of New York get angry enough, and 
ashamed enough, and alarmed enough, 
they will find a way to draw Croker’s 
teeth. A good beginning would be to in- 
voke the power of public opinion and so- 
cial ostracism against every man with 
any pretensions to respectability who 
has, and does not openly repudiate, 
friendly relations witb the brutal boss, 
The touch of his band ought to be held 
to carry contagion; to be seen with him 
should be thought ignominy; to accept 
favors from him ought to be equivalent 
to a brand of shame on the forehead. A 
judge, a lawyer, a banker, a contractor, 
a head of a corporation, who would, 
openly or secretly, curry favor with 
Croker for political or business advan- 
tages, should be made to know that he 
is looked upon by his fellows with an ab- 
horrence that could not be greater if he 
had poisoned the Croton water, or sown 
germs of the plague broadcast through- 
out the city. 


Washington dispatches say that Great 
Pritain is to be asked by our Govern- 
ment to suppress the Filipino Junta at 
Hong Kong—in other words, to do in 
respect of Aguinaldo and his friends 
what she refused to do in respect of 
Mazzini, Ledru-Rollin, and other ref- 
ugees from the Continent. No doubt 
they were revolutionary committees, 





yet when in the early fifties the demand 
was made for their expulsion, England 
replied proudly that these men and all 
others had the right of asylum in Brit- 
ish territory, and that so long as they 
violated no British law, they should not 
be disturbed. To the charge that they 
were conspiring against their own Gov- 
ernment, it was replied that for any 
overt act in violation of neutrality they 
could be indicted and tried, and that 
British courts were open for this pur- 
pose. To assume that a conspiracy ex- 
isted without an overt act, and to pun- 
ish it without trial, would be tyranny. 
Such was in substance the answer sent 
by the Government of Great Britain, 
half a century ago, to Louis Napoleon 
and King Bomba. It can hardly be 
doubted that the same answer would 
be sent to us in response to a similar 
demand, if we should be contemptible 
enough to make it. What should we 
have said if Spain had asked us to sup- 
press or expel the Cuban Junta from 
the United States in 1897, when Mr. Es- 
trada Palma was at the head of it, and 
was carrying on his campaign of edu- 
cation, through the press and otherwise, 
here in New York? 





In the non-fancifui part of Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s report, the outstanding fea- 
tures are the tacit acknowledgment 
that American civil rule in the Phil- 
ippines is a failure, and that a rigorous 
military régime must be continued in- 
definitely. He officially confirms the as- 
sertion, so often made in press dis- 
patches, that the natives who apparent- 
ly accept American sovereignty and 
take office under American rule, “act se- 
cretly in behalf of the insurgents.” He 
does not say, what a responsible newspa- 
per correspondent declares under his own 
name in the Independent, that the gov- 
ernment of Manila is offensive to the 
inhabitants, not only because it is im- 
posed from without, but also because it 
is reeking with corruption in nearly 


all its branches. On the strictly mili- 


tary side of the problem, Gen. MacAr- 
thur brushes away a vast number of 
campaign lies by saying tersely, “At 
present and for many years to come the 
necessity of a large American military 
and naval force is too apparent to ad- 
mit of discussion.” Thus we see that the 
election has come and gone, yet the 
Philippine misery and shame are with us 
just as before. We were told that the re- 
election of McKinley would instantly re- 
sult in the Filipinos crawling to his feet 
with halters round their necks. The fact 
is, according to a Manila dispatch to the 
paper which was loudest and most 
abundant in this preélection prophecy, 
the news of Republican victory has pro- 
duced in the Philippines “no visible ef- 
fect’”” upon the insurgents. We were to 
have the army reduced and the volun- 
teers called home. Now all the Wash- 
ington talk is only of just how much it 








will be necessary to increase the army 
and navy in order to reduce the Phil- 
ippines. A bill of more than $100,000,000 
a year is to be presented indefinitely to 
American taxpayers for these “gems 
and glories of the tropic seas,” as Mr. 
McKinley called them two years ago. 
Just now they look, instead, uncom- 
monly like a gold brick. 


Mr. Hanna’s statement that “there 
are no Trusts” in the country, has pro- 
voked a deal of comment, first and last. 
In its preliminary report on Trusts and 
Industrial Combinations, the Industrial 
Commission appointed by Congress to 
investigate this question has described 
the various forms of Trust organization. 
The original “Trust” was a combination 
of companies, which placed their stock 
irrevocably in the hands of trustees who 
“voted it,’ the stockholders receiving 
certificates upon which they drew their 
dividends. The Standard Oil Trust, the 
Sugar Trust, and the Whiskey Trust 
were originally of this sort. A pseudo- 
Trust organization is formed where, in- 
stead of trusteeing stock or buying in- 
dependent plants outright, one corpora- 
tion buys a majority of the stock in 
such companies, and so controls their 
management. To-day, however, as the 
report of the Industrial Commission 
points out, the common form of organi- 
zation for combinations known as 
“Trusts” is that of a simple corporation. 
The development of the Standard Oil 
Company is typical. The original Trust, 
under which certificates of stock were 
issued, dissolved itself back into the ori- 
ginal companies, nominally independent, 
but virtually associated and controlled 
through the highly concentrated hold- 
ing of steck. The formation later on of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey reorganized these independent com- 
panies into one big corporation. In such 
cases it is technically true that there is 
no longer any “Trust.” In fact, how- 
ever, the same industrial problems re- 
main to be solved under the corporate 
form of organization as under the old- 
fashioned “Trust.” 





Lord Salisbury’s reference in his 
Guildhall speech to the internal politics 
of the United States was one which he 
felt compelled to apologize for in the 
act. So the indiscretion stands con- 
fessed. He thought it excusable on the 
ground that he was about to retire from 
the Foreign Office. But he remains Pre- 
tmnier, and as such should not make a 
public utterance in disparagement of a 
great political party in another coun- 
try. It is one thing to offer personal 
congratulations to Mr. McKinley, as 
President Loubet of France did, but 
quite another to say hard things of a 
political organization with the leaders 
of which it may hereafter be important 
for the British Government to be on 
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good terms. For the rest, Salisbury’s 
speech was that of a statesman less jubi- 
Jant over his new lease of power than 
cepressed by the crushing load of re- 
sponsibility laid upon his shoulders. He 
was pessimistic about China, pessimistic 
‘about South Africa; threw cold water 
‘on the question of army reform, though 
he admitted that the defences cf the 
country must be carefully looked to, 
and that domestic legislation must take 
a very subordinate place; and, in gen- 
eral, “thought aloud” in his character- 
istic way, with the effect of producing 
gloom and despondency in his hearers. 
lf the British Empire is really “a weary 
Titan,” Lord Salisbury is the very one 
to be its spokesman. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s victory, like Lord 
‘Salisbury’s and President McKinley’s, 
was essentially a triumph for Opportun- 
ism. Feeling that party principles were 
made to win elections, not to embarrass 
parties in power, the Canadian Liberals 
have generally appropriated the Conser- 
vative policy of paternalism, including a 
protective tariff, subsidies to railroads 
and steamship lines, and the providing 
of terminal facilities at seaports; 
while so far as loyalty to the Empire 
is concerned, the English papers feel 
that Sir Wilfrid is the peer of Sir Charles 
Tupper, whose professed stock-in-trade 
was patriotism. The Conservative op- 
position to Minister Tarte and the over 
emphasis of anti-French prejudices 
only served to increase the  Lib- 
eral representation in Quebec from 
51 to 57 out of 65 seats. This 
was to have been expected, and it 
is doubtful if the Conservatives gained 
any votes in English Canada from their 
exploitation of race feeling. It is more 
difficult to account for the Conserva- 
tives’ ignominious defeat in their old 
stronghold, the Maritime Provinces. One 
must suppose that the argument from 
prosperity worked with especial force in 
this comparatively poor part of the Do- 
minion. 


Only the prosperous province of On- 
tario was deaf to the prosperity argu- 
ment. There the Conservative campaign 
had been waged with much energy, not 
to say bitterness, on the issue of Lib- 
eral corruption, and in the election of 
53 out of 92 members of Parliament, 
practically turning the tables on the 
Liberals, the defeated party should find 
a crumb of comfort. In the West and 
Northwest, too, the Conservatives and 
the Independents gained against the 
Liberals, though falling far short 
ut the promised clean sweep. What 
is of especial interest in the elec- 
tion is the redistribution of  ter- 
ritory between the parties. They di- 
vide now on the Ottawa. To the east 
is Liberal land; to the west, Conserva- 
tive. It should be said, finally, that the 








rout of the Conservatives is even more 
complete than is indicated by Sir Wil- 
frid’s majority of something more than 
50 out of 213 seats; for the Liberals 
played havoc with the Conservative lead- 
ers in important constituencies. Sir 
Charles Tupper himself, and his lieuten- 
ant, ex-Minister Foster, fell in the East. 
Hardest blow of all, Hugh John Macdon- 
ald, the rising hope of the Canadian 
Tories, yielded to Minister Sifton in 
Manitoba. This leaves the Conserva- 
tives sorely crippled, and, unless some 
readjustment of seats be made, virtually 
leaderless in Parliament. It is a bad 
year for Opposition parties. 


“Consider, I pray you, and see how 
he seeketh a quarrel against me.” The 
Chinese Emperor might well make these 
words of the King of Israel his own, 
as he reads the extraordinary demands 
which the Powers are now making upon 
China. It certainly looks as if the pol- 
icy agreed upon were intended to drive 
the Chinese to despair or armed pro- 
test, or else to press them to the point of 
exhaustion and practical destruction of 
their nationality. This huge indemnity 
of $600,000,000—why, it would tax the 
resources of a great industrial nation 
to pay it. For China it would mean 
simply the starvation of millions. This 
is no exaggeration. Increase taxation 
in China by any considerable per- 
centage (as would, of course, be 
necessary), and so narrow is the mar- 
gin between food and lack of it, in the 
case of the masses of the swarming 
Chinese population, that graves would 
be filled faster than the Treasury. It is 
said, to be sure, that the Powers will 
find the money for China, taking land 
or customs duties for security; but this 
is only a roundabout way of exercising 
oppression. Very fittingly with this de- 
mand goes the prohibition of Chinese 
armaments, and a veto on the importa- 
tion of guns and ammunition. First 
dvive a people to desperation; then 
deny them the right or means of self- 
defence. There could not well be a 
more deliberate attack on Chinese sov- 
ereignty by Powers which are profess- 
ing the strongest desire to cherish and 
strengthen it. 


What is the United States doing in 
this Chinese galley? Our Minister is 
consulting and voting with the other 
diplomats in Pekin. By so much we 
wre in the concert. But it is evident, if 
the best Washington dispatches are 
trustworthy, that Mr. Conger is being 
outvoted, and the more moderate pro- 
posals of this country set aside for the 
extreme measures adopted. Secretary 
Hay is reported to be very much an- 
noyed at the severity of the demands 
presented at Pekin. He considers them 
to smack too much of bloodthirstiness 
and greed. Weil, how long are we go- 





ing to identify ourselves with a policy 
which we disapprove? It seems to us 
high time for the United States to dis- 
sociate itself from the concert of the 
Fowers in this matter, just as it did 
in the question of retaining an army in 
China. Our independent and honecrable 
lead in the withdrawal of troops un 
deubtedly had an immense moral effect 
at the time, and practically forced the 
tand of the other nations. 
prompt and resolute action, military op 
erations on an enormous seale might at 
this moment be going on in China. Has 
not the hour struck for the Adminis- 
tration again to blaze a path in this 
Chinese business, by openly protesting 
against a policy of cruelty and extor 
tion, and proceeding, if necessary, to 
settle our differences with China inde- 
vendently? We think that the State De 
partment has before it a golden oppor 
tunity to assert a moral leadership, and 
to win a victory for peace no less re 
nowned than one of war. Already the 
European press is in a flutter over the 
mere rumor that the United States will 
refuse to have part or lot in the diplo- 
matic spoliation of China. This is an 
indication of the moral uncertainty 
vhich marks the attitude of the Powers. 


But for our 


Sir Robert Hart, the British manager 
of the Chinese customs service, who was 
in Pekin during the dark days of June 
and July, has written an article for the 
Vortnightly Review on the cause of the 
attack upon the legations. The Boxers, 
he says, could have done no harm to 
the legations had not the allied forces 
bombarded the Taku forts. This assault 
was construed by the Chinese Govern- 
ment as an act of war—naturally so. In 
accordance with the usual custom in 
such cases, the Goverament which was 
attacked sent notice to the ambassa- 
dors of the attacking forces to quit 
Pekin within twenty-four hours, but the 
latter would not do so. They supposed, 
of course, that the attack on the forts 
would not be made without an imme- 
diate advance to Pekin to relieve the 
legations. They waited for it, but it did 
not come. Weeks passed. The Chinese 
regulars in Pekin could have demol- 
ished the legation buildings and killed 
the occupants any day they chose, had 
they not been restrained by some person 
or persons of influence. It appears, 
therefore, that the Chinese trouble was 
mainly, if not wholly, caused by an act 
of unauthorized and senseless violence, 
committed by the representatives of the 
civilized nations—an act which put in 
peril all the Europeans in Pekin and 
sacrificed the lives of many throughout 
the country, and brought on the crisis 
which is still pending. And the civilized 
folks, forsooth, are now asking them- 
selves how much indemnity they shall 
require the heathen Chinese to pay on 
account of the war they made upon them 
when they attacked the Taku forts! 
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THE NEXT FINANCIAL STEP. 

One of the important features of the 
recent campaign was the discussion of 
the peculiar working of the Financial 
Aet of March 14, 1900. The first sec- 
tion of this measure makes the gold 
dollar the standard unit of value, and 
provides that all forms of money issued 
or coined by the United States shall be 
maintained at parity of value with that 
standard, and declares it to be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
maintain such parity. Other sections 
make provision for the redemption of 
ail legal-tender notes in gold coin on 
demand, and create a special fund of 
$150,000,000 which cannot be used for 
eny other purpose, but must be replen- 
ished by the sale of bonds whenever it 
is reduced below a certain amount. In 
pursuance of previous laws, as well as 
of the one under consideration, the 
ecinage of the silver bullion purchased 
under the Sherman Act is going on, and 
the silver dollars so produced are grad- 
ually taking the place of the Treasury 
notes issued under that act. Eventual- 
iy there will be 578,000,000 of silver 
dollars outstanding, which the law says 
shall be maintained at a parity with 
gold dollars; but the act makes no pro- 
vision for receeming them in gold, and 
provides no special fund for that pur- 
pose, 

This incongruity in the measure led 
to the question, which assumed some 
importance in the progress of the cam- 
paign, What would Mr. Bryan do if he 
were elected President? Would he “pay 
out silver” for interest and principal 
of the bonded debt? Mr. Bryan at first 
declined to answer the question, but 
near the end of the campaign he said 
that the Republicans were asking him 
wo construe the law when they could 
not agree upon the construction of it 
among themselves. He would execute 
the law, whatever it was; but since it 
was inconsistent with itself, he would 
not undertake to construe it  before- 
hand. There was force in this answer. 
The law is inconsistent. It is self-con- 
tradictory in the sense that it requires 
the Secretary to do a certain thing 
without supplying him with the means 
to do it. 

The particular thing is the require- 
ment to maintain the parity of the silver 
dollar with the gold dollar—-the thing 
of most importance in the financial 
world now and hereafter. The incon- 
gruity in the law was made more glar- 
ing by the fact that the bill, as passed 
by the House, actually contained a pro- 
vision requiring the redemption of sil- 
ver dollars with gold, on demand of any 
holder of the former, and gave the Sec- 
retary as ample powers for this purpose 
as for the redemption of greenbacks. 
This feature was stricken out by the 
Senate. It may have been stricken out 
for political effect—that is, to bring 
about the very controversy in the cam- 








paign to which reference has been made. 
Senator Allison, however, said that it 
was dropped because the Senate would 
not have passed the bill if the silver re- 
demption clause had been retained. 

Leaving that question aside with the 
burnt powder of the campaign, it is the 
plain duty of Congress to go on and 
finish the bill as it was begun, and not 
leave open such a wide door for future 
disaster as might occur if business con- 
ditions should recur like those of 1884-5 
and 1892-3. In the former case the 
Treasury was saved from the necessity 
of “paying out silver’ by the public- 
spirited action of the banks of New 
York, which advanced to the Secretary 
sufficient gold to tide him over the cri- 
sis. In the second case the Secretary 
was saved from a silver cataclysm by 
resorting to the sale of bonds under old 
and forgotten laws, which many per- 
sons deemed obsolete. Although the 
Government escaped bankruptcy, the 
crisis in the business world was terrific, 
and the ruins have not wholly passed 
from view yet. Nobody entitled to be 
classed as an economist will deny that 
business conditions which should se- 
riously lessen the demand for money 
for retail trade would embarrass the 
Treasury and compel it to “pay out sil- 
ver,” that is, to do the very thing which 
Mr. Bryan was asked if he would do in 
case of his election. 

Is there any political reason why Con- 
gress should not now complete its un- 
finished Gold Standard Act at the 
coming session? We can see none. It is 
not probable that the Democrats would 
effer any serious resistance to it. They 
have been so beaten and humiliated on 
the Sound Money issue that they will 
cast it to the winds on the first oppor- 
tunity, if they are wise. They can prop- 
erly say that as the country has decided 
the case against them twice—the sec- 
ond time more decisively than the first— 
they will abandon that issue. This, in 
our opinion, they will do in any event. 
The recent election was not merely an 
eye-opener: it was a head-opener. The 
party, if it is to live at all, must follow 
new lines and new leadership. But if 
the Democratic Senators should plant 
themselves against an amendment of the 
Gold Standard Act, whose object is to 
make it effectual for its declared pur- 
pose and shield the country from perils 
of which it has had direful experience 
in the past, then so much the worse for 
them, If the Republicans ever had a 
“mandate” in an election, it is this one— 
to go forward and complete the work 
they began when they passed the act of 
March 14, 1900. 


LEADERS OF A DEMOCRACY. 


Kefore Mr. Bryan passes into that re- 
tirement which, for a time at least, must 
be grateful even to himself, his candi- 
dacy and its second failure may well 











be used to point afresh an old moral re 
specting the kind of men a democracy 
delights to honor. His extraordinary 
canvass undoubtedly called out some 
extraordinary tributes to his personal- 
ity. It was not merely that the crowd 
ran agape after him, as it did after his 
rough-riding opponent. He often seemed 
to elicit, in addition, a sentiment of al- 
most idolatrous devotion. Some of it 
was feigned or misleading, but much of 
it was genuine; and there was enough 
of it to turn a solider head than his. It 
needs a grim and clear-sighted man like 
Cromwell to say, in the face of acclaim- 
ing thousands, “They would come out 
even more gladly to see me hanged.” Yet 
it is clear now that Mr. Bryan did not 
win the whole-hearted confidence of the 
very masses to whom he made his most 
direct appeals. They flocked to see and 
hear him; they shouted approval of his 
words; but they did not vote for him 
as he expected. It was the old story 
over again of a demagogue not really 
knowing the nature of the people he was 
trying to lead. If Mr. Bryan had had a 
better cause, his character would have 
pulled it down; the parts of his cause 
that were good could not overcome the 
cistrust of his person. 

The truth is, that Mr. Bryan sinned 
azainst what Lowell calls the “finer in- 
stincts” of a democracy. Among them 
is a vague and often confused and mis- 
directed, but always unmistakable, im 
pulse to admire what is better than it- 
self. Again and again has it been shown 
in this country and in England that the 
public man who makes himself com- 
mon will fail to win the hearts of even 
ordinary, workaday citizens, who, in 
their secret souls, wish to be repre- 
sented by some one decidedly uncom- 
mon. There is an ideal strain, an in- 
stinct of reverence for distinction and 
greatness, in the make-up of the Amer- 
ican commonalty, and woe to the aspir- 
ing politician who permanently ignores 
it. Mr. Bryan went steadily from bad 
to worse in this respect, throughout his 
campaign. Rough-and-tumble ways will 
go some distance with a democracy, but 
they will never reach the goal. A mere 
agitator has never yet received the high- 
est rewards within the gift of the Amer- 
ican people, nor has a mere jester. It 
is just as impossible for Mr. Depew to 
become President as it is for Mr. Bry- 
au. A high seriousness is required in 
the man who is permanently to satisfy 
the latent hero-worship of all great de- 
mocracies. Mr. Bryan too often erred 
by displays of jocoseness in public. 

Besides his posturing too openly as 
a demagogue, besides his being far too 
“Javish of his presence,” and jesting with 
too much ease in public, Mr. Bryan 
failed on account of the impression he 
gave of being an unstable man of too 
little ballast. He was a fertile, auda- 
cious, masterful, tireless campaigner, 
but, when all was said, was he the man 
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to direct the storm which he was trying 
to raise? The social passions he so 
rashly appealed to—if they were once 
to break their bounds, would they not 
sweep him away with everything else? 
It was not alone his wild and whirling 
words, it was the total effect of flighti- 
ness produced by his bearing, which 
made men ponder and hesitate and turn 
away. They concluded, often with real 
regret, that he was not one of those 
“continent, persisting, immovable” per- 
sons whom Emerson described as mark- 
ed out “for the blessings of the world’— 
“men who have in the gravity of their 
nature a quality which answers to the 
fly-wheel in a mill, which distributes the 
motion equably over all the wheels and 
hinders it from falling unequally and 
suddenly in destructive shocks.’ Mr. 
Bryan could not persuade the people that 
he was a “safe” man; and nobody whom 
the masses of the voters did not believe 
to be “‘safe” has ever been elected Presi- 
dent, angle for hearts as skilfully as he 
might. 

The safeguard of a strong and grave 
character is more essential in the leader 
of the radical wing of a democracy than 
in the chief of the conservative party. 
Mr. Gladstone often proposed a policy 
of upheaval. He was the champion of 
change. Yet, though he was throughout 
his career assailed as an innovator and 
destroyer, the poise and weight of his 
character were such that the English 
democracy knew itself safe in his hands. 
It takes the big and rugged natures to 
utter radical sentiments without fright- 
ening people. Mr. Cleveland was 
accused in 1892 of being an an- 
archist. Some things which he 
said about the Homestead strike were 
comparable, so far as mere language 
goes, with Mr. Bryan’s reckless utter- 
ances. But there was this difference. 
In the first place, Mr. Cleveland spoke 
of an abuse distinctly remediable by leg- 
islation, and did not harp on mere so- 
cial discontent. More important than 
this, he was a man of demonstrated 
strength of character and steadiness of 
purpose, and people knew that he would 
stand like a rock against surging pas- 
sion. He was the sure, if somewhat 
heavy-footed, man whom the people de- 
fer to; before his type, the showy, er- 
ratic man always goes down when it 
comes to close grips in the large elec- 
toral contest. 

Mr. Cleveland has, very gratifyingly, 
come to his own as a leader of democ- 
racy just at the moment of the com- 
plete eclipse of his reviler and would- 
be successor. A swifter reversal of con- 
temporary judgment was never known. 
Republicans have had the frankness to 
acknowledge the immense and heroic 
services of the man into whose labors 
they themselves have so easily entered. 
Democrats, after following false lights 
for seven years, are looking back re- 
gretfully to that steady beacon by which 
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they sailed successfully for a decade. 
Mr. Cleveland’s vindication has, in 
short, come in his own lifetime; and 
that is a happiness which is the lot of 
few public servants fallen on troublous 
times. And in his present enviable po- 
sition, secure in the confidence and es- 
teem of his fellow-countrymen, enjoying 
a foretaste in life of the verdict of his- 
tory upon him after he is gone, we see 
what it really is to be a leader in a de- 
mocracy. In him all demagogues should 
read the great lesson which, with all 
their smirking and smartness, they 
never seem able to learn—the lesson of 


“the obedient sphere 
By bravery’s simple gravitation drawn.”’ 


THE BOOM IN WALL STREET. 


Eighteen months have passed since 
the last great Bull Movement took place 
on the Stock Exchange. Its character- 
istic feature was the manufacture and 
sale of Industrial securities, or, as they 
are commonly called, “Trusts,” but it 
was not confined to these. There were 
many reorganizations of railroads that 


had broken down in the panic of 1893 | 
and the hard times following it. The | 


new securities issued in pursuance 
thereof had a much better foundation 
than the old ones retired. - The water 
had been largely squeezed out, and there 
was reai room for improvement. The 
new industrials and the reorganized 
railroads gave a tremendous impetus to 
ihe trading, and the fire spread to the 
adjoining property, so that for some 
months there was a tremendous “boom 
in stocks.” The buyers were of all 
classes and from all sections of the 
country. Yet every boom must stop 
somewhere. The boom of the early 
months of 1899 did stop, but it did not 
end in a panic. There were heavy losses, 
but they were so widely distributed that 
there were few insolvencies and no 
bank failures of importance. 
Concurrently with the boom in Wall 
Street there was a boom in business 
generally. The two things almost al- 
ways go together. The one depends 
upon the other. Stock Exchange se- 
curities are worth more or less accord- 
ing to their earning capacity. The im- 
agination of dealers may momentarily 
lift up the market, but nothing can 
sustain it except income which can be 
seen, felt, and deposited in the bank. 
the approach of good times or of bad 
times is felt in Wall Street before it is 
appreciated elsewhere, because Wall 
Street is the focus where all the rays 
of light are most speedily assembled, 
and where the keenest observers of the 
country are watching them. Nothing 
can take place having business signifi- 
cance in any part of the country with- 
out making a record in Wall Street, 
the import of which is passed upon by 
some hundreds or thousands of expe- 





rienced men who are eager to turn it 
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to profitable account. Wall Street felt 
the oncoming of the business boom in 
the early months of 1899 and sought to 
profit by it. 

Wall Street felt, in like manner, the 
oncoming of the reaction after the up- 
ward movement had exhausted itself, 
and, being quite as ready to make a 
profit on a decline as on an advance, 
“sold short.” In both cases the Street 
merely anticipated the course of busi 
ness in the country at large. After 
the boom of 1899 had collapsed, the gen- 
eral business slowly subsided, 
ond merchants and manufacturers 
found themselves, early in the present 


boom 


year, facing slackened sales and a de- 
clining market. The prices of iron and 
steel went off heavily; some of the larg- 
est mills were closed. The cotton in- 
dustry was greatly depressed, and the 
Presidential campaign was entered with 
gloomy forebodings. The campaign it 
self was a cause of depression, but it 
was not the only cause and not the 
chief one. It increased the apprehen- 
sions of the business community, es- 
pecially after the Kansas City Conven- 
tion repeated the free-silver programme 
oO: 1896, but the mischief had been done 
before. It existed outside of politics. 
This is evident from the fact that the 
course of trade was the same in Eng- 
land and Germany as in the United 
States—the same in respect to the boom 
of 1899 and the reaction of the present 
year. 

Now, what about the boom of to-day? 
Is it transitory? Is it 
wholesome or otherwise? Does it pre- 


permanent or 


figure business prosperity, or is it a 
mere flash in the pan, a mere dis- 
play of fireworks after the Presidential 
election? Nobody is wise enough to 
answer this question dogmatically. We 
can only look at what has gone before 
and draw such lessons as we may from 
past experience. Of course every up- 
ward movement of prices, whether of 
stocks and bonds or of goods, has its 
limits. It cannot go on for ever. The 
eagerness of buyers will probably carry 
Stock Exchange securities higher than 
the facts justify. Yet, guided by the 
facts and principles sketched above, we 
thinking that the 
Wall Street movement does signify a 


are warranted in 


real revival of trade, and that the rela- 
tions of demand and supply in the gen- 
eral markets of the country have been 
readjusted. In other words, prices of 
goods have fallen to the point where 
buying will again become active. We 
think that it may be fairly assumed that 
the activity in Wall Street prefigures 
general activity. 

There are some special facts which 
sustain this thesis. Several large steel 
and iron works that had either sus 
pended temporarily or were running 
on short time have resumed at their 
full capacity. Orders for car-building, 
of great magnitude, which had been 
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held back pending the election, have 
been given out. The ship-building trade 
is in full tide of prosperity, and new 
yards are in course of construction. 
The exportation of steel and iron pro- 
ducts to foreign countries has been ac- 
tively resumed from both Northern and 
Southern mills. The exportation of coal 
in large amounts will begin as soon as 
the necessary freight room can be ob- 
tained. Even more significant is the de- 
mand for money: call loans, which ruled 
at 2 per cent. or less during the sum- 
mer, are now at 4 per cent., and the de- 
mand is so active that importations of 
gold would take place but for the heavy 
sales of our securities in London and 
Berlin to American buyers. While these 
indications of returning prosperity are 
to be welcomed, it is easy to “overdo 
the business” both on the Stock Ex- 
change and elsewhere. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR NEW YORK. 


The Republican boss insists upon two 
lines of policy regarding the govern- 
ment of the city which are directly cal- 
culated to continue Tammany in con- 
tro) of the administration. Platt de- 
ciares that the Legislature must pass 
his State Constabulary scheme, by 
which the control of the police here 
is to be taken from the city and given 
to an official appointed by the Repub- 
lican Governor, who will represent the 
Republican machine. He asserts that 
“the Republicans will never accept [for 
Mayor] a man who voted for free silver 
and went about making speeches for 
ryan”; that the only sort of a Demo- 
crat whom he will consider for the 
place is a Sound-Money Democrat. 

A more ingenious scheme for keep- 
ing Tammany in power could not be 
devised. Intelligent sentiment, with- 
out regard to party, is strongly against 
the State Constabulary scheme. Platt 
himself admits that the newspapers op- 
pose it, although, of course, he does 
not think that the attitude of the press 
should count for anything. It would 
be the most flagrant violation of the 
principle of home rule which has been 
committed since the old days when the 
police force was ruled from Albany, 
with no end of scandals; and it would 
give Tammany the tremendous advan- 
tage in next year’s campaign of stand- 
ing for the maintenance of a sound 
principle. 

As for ruling out of consideration for 
the Mayoralty all men who supported 
bryan, both the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and the principle of fair play are 
affronted by the idea. The reason for 
changing the time for electing the 
Mayor from the even-numbered to the 
odd years was that there might be no 
excuse left for connecting national poll- 
tics with municipal affairs. It will 
make no difference to either party as a 
national organization whether the me- 








tropolis, in a year when no State or Fed- 
eral officials are chosen, shall elect for 
Mayor an Imperialist or an Anti-Impe- 
rialist, a man who supported McKinley 
or Bryan or Woolley. On the other 
hand, to rule out of consideration for 
the Mayoralty any one of the majority 
of voters who voted on November 6 for 
Bryan on the Presidential issue, is to 
drive off at the start in droves men 
whose ballots will be essential to the 
defeat of Tammany. 

An example for New York city was 
set by Providence, R.I., which deserves 
careful attention. Brayton has long 
been as much the Republican boss in 
Rhode Island as Platt in New York, 
and he tries to run the politics of the 
chief city as well as of the State. Provi- 
dence is a large manufacturing centre, 
and contains a mass of voters not at 
all above the average. The city is nor- 
mally Republican, so that the condi- 
tions for Brayton have been favorable. 
Nevertheless, the principle of non-par- 
tisanship in municipal government has 
steadily gained ground. Since 1890 Mr. 
D. L. D. Granger, a Democrat, has been 
chosen City Treasurer at every election, 
solely on the ground that he was honest 
and efficient. The same thing has been 
true, during the decade, of Mr. Cum- 
ings, the Ovérseer of the Poor. Indeed, 
of late years the Republicans have of- 
ten regarded it as useless to nominate 
candidates against them. In 1896 the 
city went strongly for McKinley, and 
at the same time for a Democratic Mayor. 

This year the Good Government party 
undertook to promote Mr. Granger to the 
office of Mayor. At first, people generally 
felt that opposition to him would be 
merely nominal. The Republican ma- 
chine men, however, thought the chance 
to come in with the McKinley landslide 
was too good to throw away. According- 
ly they put up a respectable business 
man, spent money freely, and made a 
sharp fight. Mr. Granger himself, who 
is not ashamed of his opinions, contrib- 
uted to his rival’s strength by frankly 
admitting that he should vote for Bryan. 
At once the cry arose, like Platt’s wail 
over Coler, that Mr. Granger had sinned 
away his day of grace by advocating free 
silver. Reputable and solid citizens, who 
knew better, signed a paper urging vot- 
ers to declare against financial heresy 
by defeating Mr. Granger. Partisan 
shouts became so loud that, just before 
the election, friends of Mr. Granger 
said that, had he held his tongue, no 
serious argument could have been raised 
against him, but that now the outcome 
was in grave doubt. 

Fortunately the voters were not dis- 
turbed by the noise, but kept their at- 
tention on the real issue. They declared 
against financial heresy by giving Mc- 
Kinley a plurality of more than 5,000, and 
they declared for a clean local govern. 
ment by giving Mr. Granger a plurality 
of nearly 1,800. The independent voter 








showed unusual discrimination by mark. 
ing his ballot, first for Republican elec- 
tors and a Republican Congressman, then 
for a Democratic Mayor, then for a Re- 
publican Treasurer who for twenty-five 
years had been an acceptable Assistant 
Treasurer, then for a Democratic Over- 
seer of the Poor, and finally for a Re- 
publican Harbormaster. 

If in the heat of the Presidential battle 
the independent movement can reach 
such headway in Providence, we need 
not despair of New York in an election 
which is purely municipal. Tammany 
can be overthrown if our voters will 
show the same spirit and intelligence: 


HENRY VILLARD. 


Henry Villard was born Heinrich Hilgar@ 
in Speyer, Rhenish Bavaria, on April 11, 
1835. The family surname, variously spelled 
—in one form, Hiliard—occurs somewhat 
widely in German village nomenclature. His 
was the Nassau stock settled upon the mid- 
dle course of the River Lahn, with Wetzalar 
for its early focus. His first known ancestor, 
Johann Hilgard, a landowner, who died be- 
fore 1626, was a member of the Reformed 
Church; and the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
generations were represented by pastors. 
Of these, Gerhard Samuel wrote in 1792, at 
seventy-five, ‘A Defence of the Revealed 
Christian Religion,’ against the deism and 
natural religion of the French Revolution. 
His son Jacob, on the other hand, also a 
clergyman, and allied by marriage with the 
French Protestant and clerical line of Engel- 
mann (Angeaume), forfeited his place at 
Bacharach, on the Rhine, in consequence of 
his sympathy with the Revolution, was ex- 
pelled, and his family dispersed. Republican 
sentiments at a later period cost Jacob’s son 
Fritz his office of Oberbiirgermeister in 
Speyer, through royal disfavor. Two of 
Fritz’s sons joined their freedom-loving 
uncle Theodor (father of Julius Hilgard, who 
became Superintendent of the United States 
Coast Survey) in the notable migration of 
the connection to Belleville, Illinois, in 1835. 
The eldest son, Gustav (1807-1867), remained 
at home in the judicial service of the Ba- 
varian Government, moving from place to 
place, according to promotion, and ending 
Judge of the Supreme Court at Munich. He 
was the father of Heinrich, the subject of 
the present notice. 

In 1849 the boy was attending the gym- 
nasium in Zweibriicken, the family home for 
ten years, when the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion caused the father to put him to school 
at the then fortified town of Phalsbourg, in 
Lorraine, where the future novelist Chatrian 
grounded him in the French language. <A 
year later he passed to the gymnasium at 
Speyer; but in October, 1853, he broke off 
his university studies, and, in a spirit of 
adventure, set out for the United States, in- 
tending to join the colony of his cultivated 
relatives at Belleville. Interchange of let- 
ters with them had always been kept up, 
and Heinrich’s curiosity about this country 
had been greatly excited. He was an only 
son, but in any case the step could hardly 
have been approved by his father, whose op- 
position was, in fact, such that the boy— 
resolved, if he could not make a name for 
himself, not to unmake his own—borrowed 
the kindred appellation of a French schoo]- 
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mate at Phalsbourg, and became Henry Vil- 
lard. 

He was a year in reaching Belleville after 
he had landed—a year full of trying experi- 
ence in a New World whose language he had 
never studied. The winter of 1854-55 was 
spent upon the farm of an uncle, amid pure- 
ly German surroundings, and here com- 
menced his introduction to journalism, in 
contributions to the local press. In the fol- 
lowing spring he began reading law, at 
Peoria and elsewhere; but on his removal 
to Chicago he engaged in newspaper cor- 
respondence, at first in German, then, as 
his mastery of English proceeded, in Eng- 
lish. In this capacity he served Eastern 
papers by reporting the famous Lincoln- 
Douglas debates in the summer of 1858; the 
Cincinnati Commercial, as legislative re- 
porter at Indianapolis in the fall, and at 
Springfield, Ill., in the winter. The same 
paper sent him, in the spring of 1859, to 
Colorado with reference to the newly dis- 
covered Pike’s Peak gold fields, which, upon 
the subsequent arrival of Horace Greeley 
and Albert D. Richardson, he visited in 
their company. His letters narrating this 
interesting experience he afterwards work- 
ed over into a volume. 

As a reporter, Mr. Villard attended in 1860 
the Chicago Convention which nominated 
Lincoln; and in the ensuing campaign trav- 
elled through the West as a correspondent, 
finally in the employ of the New York 
Herald. For this paper he stationed himself 
at Springfield, sending daily reports till Lin- 
coln began his journey eastward, in Febru- 
ary, 1861, when he accompanied him as far 
as New York. Mr. Villard, who had laid 
the foundations of a wide acquaintance with 
public characters, now established himself 
in Washington, still as correspondent for 
journals East and West, till the outbreak 
of the civil war, when he took the field, his 
character securing him a welcome at all 
headquarters. He witnessed the first defeat 
of the Union army at Bull Run; reported 
Buell’s Western campaigns; brought to 
Washington, by singular good fortune and 
address, the first authentic news of Burn- 
side’s disaster at Fredericksburg; was the 
only correspondent in Dupont’s attack on 
Charleston in April, 1863, being on board the 
flagship New Ironsides, where, by the volun- 
tary testimony of the commander, Capt. (af- 
terwards Rear-Admiral) C. R. P. Rodgers, 
“your own personal gallantry and unhesitat- 
ing devotion in the exercise of your profes- 
sional duty won for you the respect and 
confidence of us all.’’ He was disabled by 
fever on the eve of Chickamaugua, and, last 
of all, accompanied Grant in his terrible 
Wilderness campaign. In the meantime, with 
Horace White and Adams S. Hill, he had 
started in Washington a press bureau, sup- 
plying the Boston Advertiser, Springfield 
Republican, Cincinnati Commercial, Chicago 
Tribune, and St. Louis Democrat. When Mr. 
White became managing editor of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, in 1865, Mr. Villard was made 
the Eastern correspondent of that paper. 

He first revisited Europe and his family 
in 1864; in 1866 he was dispatched by the 
New York Tribune to report the war between 
Prussia and Austria, but it was over before 
he could arrive on the scene. He remained, 
however, to report the Paris Exposition of 
1867, and passed the following winter in 
Paris in the interest of the Chicago Tribune. 
Meanwhile, in January, 1866, in Boston, he 
married Fanny, the only daughter of Wil- 
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liam Lloyd Garrison, whose philanthropic 
nature and humanitarian career made a deep 
impression on him, and developed a kindred 
instinct of active benevolence, which he was 
destined to have abundant means to gratify. 
For a time it seemed as if Boston might be- 
come his home, as in 1868 he was chosen 
Secretary of the newly founded American 
Social Science Association, having its head- 
quarters in that city, and did not finally re- 
linquish his post till 1871, when he made a 
third visit to Europe, with a prolonged stay 
at Wiesbaden. In this interval, through ne- 
gotiation of American securities in Ger- 
many, he was brought into connection with 
leading bankers in Frankfort and Berlin; 
and, upon the panic of 1873, leading to Amer- 
ican railroad bankruptcy and consequent 
default in payment of interest on bonds 
held in Germany, he was invited to 
operate with committees formed for the pro- 
tection of bondholders, and proved an ad- 
mirable intermediary. In April, 1874, he 
recrossed the ocean, duly empowered to 
represent the interests in question. 

Fate took him first to the scene of the 
business enterprise of his fellow-country- 
man of the Palatinate, John Jacob Astor, 
namely, to Oregon, where the grandeur of 
nature aroused his imagination, while his 
observation of geographical conditions point- 
ed the way to profitable control of the three 
avenues of approach—by the sea, by the Co- 
lumbia and Willamette River valleys. The 
prime result of his visit and negotiations 
was that the bondholders took over the 
property of the Oregon and California Rail- 
road Co. and the Oregon Steamship Co. in 
1875, and made Mr. Villard President. 

He had already, in 1873, been elected mem- 
ber of a Frankfort committee representing 
the bondholders of the Kansas Pacific Rail- 
read Company, also in default and unable to 
execute a scheme to which it had assented 
for funding the interest. In 1875 it asked 
that Mr. Villard be made receiver, and, the 
F'rankfort bondholders agreeing, he accepted 
the position in connection with Carlos §. 
Greeley of St. Louis, who represented the 
company. A natural friction ensued, which 
was heightened by the directors’ alliance 
with the Union Pacific Company, then con- 
trolled by Jay Gould, who soon became mas- 
ter of the Kansas Pacific, playing fast and 
loose with it in his contracts. Mr. Villard 
firmly and successfully withstood him till the 
courts removed both receivers, but he ended 
by bringing the bonds up from 40 at fore- 
ciosure to above par. 

Meanwhile, in Oregon, the rise of a rival 
line so alarmed the foreign mortgage credit- 
crs of the Oregon Steamship Company that 
Mr. Villard was urged to help them to sell 
out. This he effected through a small syndi- 
eate of his friends, and he then turned his 
attention towards an eastern outlet for the 
State, and, as a preliminary to undertaking 
railroad construction in the valley of the Co- 
lumbia, he purchased the stock of the Ore- 
gon Steam Navigation Company, of which 
Jay Cooke’s Northern Pacific Company had 
at one time held a controlling share. Mr. 
Villard was in treaty with the Union Pacific 
to join him in his new enterprise, but was 
left to carry it on alone, and in June, 1879, 
he incorporated the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company, of which he became 
President. Its success was instantaneous. 
Fine new steamships were built for the 
ocean service between Portland and San 
Francisco, and the railroad was duly con- 
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structed along the south bank of the Colum- 
bia to Wallula, the westernmost point on 
the fragmentary Northern Pacific Railroad. 

With this road Mr. Villard now sought to 
enter into friendly relations, hoping to in- 
duce it to forego a parallel construction 
along the north bank of the Columbia, or 
alternative outlet by 
branch to the Pacific Ocean. To facilitate 
this understanding, he offered to raise 
enough money on the Northern Pacific's first- 
mortgage bonds to complete the main line 
(then lacking about a thousand miles); but 
he could effect no more than a traffic agree- 
ment, consummated in October, 1880, by 
which the Northern Pacific availed itself 
of the Oregon Railway and Navigation line 
until such time as it should build one of 
its own. Meanwhile, it transpired that the 
Northern Pacific was preparing to realize 
the necessary amount on its inde- 
pendently, and Mr. Villard then resolved to 
anticipate this action. The masterly stroke 
by which he succeeded consisted in the for- 
mation of a new company, the Oregon and 
Transcontinental, which should 
controlling interest in both the 
Pacific and the Oregon Railway 
gation Co., and construct a full 
branch lines subsidiary to the main 
trunks, to guard against rivalry and foster 
local traffic. His mode of procedure was to 
buy the stock first and to form the company 
afterwards. The buying he began privately 
on his own account in December, 1880, and 
in February, 1881, ulti- 
mate success, he invited some fifty persons 
to subscribe with himself to a fund of $8,- 
000,000, for an enterprise which he would 
disclose later. This so-called “blind pool’’ 
was subscribed twice 
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lard involved in unexpected outlays, be- 
yond the engineers’ estimates, for the most 
difficult portions of the Northern Pacific 
extension. In vain he strove to maintain 
them—not more for himself and his pres- 
tige than from sympathy for his friends 
embarked with him—by pouring in _ his 
private fortune till it was almost exhaust- 
ed. They could not escape the general col- 
lupse, and he remained the heaviest loser 
as he was the largest individual owner of 
the properties. This fact did not save him 
from bitter reproaches and opprobrium on 
the part of those who classed him among 
the vulgar faithless magnates of Wall 
Street; and this caused him a thousand 
times more pain than his pecuniary losses. 
That his mind did not give way in the ter- 
rible stress, is proof of the soundness of his 
moral fibre. He was depressed, his health 
forbade his continuing at the helm, he 
sought rest with his family abroad; but he 
kept to his faith in the future of the road 
and the coast, and abated nothing of his 
interest in the building up of the Far West- 
ern empire. 

During his sojourn in Germany, he form- 
ed new financial relations which enabled 
him to repair his fortune, and to return to 
the United States with much of his old 
prestige as a capitalist. His ever keen in- 
terest in inventions of great public utility 
early attracted him to the commercial de- 
velopment of electricity, and made him an 
ardent believer in the profitableness of it. 
He was one of the first to encourage Edi- 
son with pecuniary aid in those experi- 
ments which resulted in the incandescent 
lamp now in universal use. In 1890 he 
purchased from this inventor his electrical 
rounufacturing interests, including the Edi- 
son Lamp Co. at Newark, N. J., and the 
Edison Machine Works at Schenectady, N. 
Y., and from these organized the Edison 
General Electric Co., of which he became 
President, serving in that capacity for 
about two years. This company has become 
one of the largest electrical manufacturing 
establishments in the world. 

It had been Mr. Villard’s intention to bid 
good-by to railroad management altogether, 
and it was against his better judgment that, 
in October, 1889, he yielded to the entreaties 
of his old associates and assumed the chair- 
manship of the Northern Pacific Board of 
Directors. The commercial panic of 1893, 
and the consequent hard times and falling 
olf in immigrants, on the transportation of 
whom the road largely depended for its 
profits, again dragged down the Northern 
Pacific, and led to Mr. Villard’s regaining 
the quiet life for which he longed. He made 
many journeys to Europe, and, in the sum- 
mer of 1899, ten years after he had beheld 
Seattle in flames, he paid a farewell visit 
to the Pacific Coast, where he was received 
with genuine manifestations of affection and 
respect that touched him profoundly. He 
also made for the first time the Alaskan 
tour, penetrating to the Klondike, and sum- 
med up his impressions of the total excur- 
sion in a series of letters to the Hvening 
Post, afterwards printed in pamphlet form. 
His summer home continued to be at ‘‘Thor- 
wood,"’ Dobb's Ferry on the Hudson, amid 
spacious grounds in which he delighted to 
wander with his dogs; and here, on Novem- 
ber 12, he passed away. His wife and daugh- 
ter and two sons survive him. 

Nature cast Mr. Villard in a generous 
mould. He was a man of commanding stat- 





ure with a large and striking head, finely 
cut features, and a truly noble countenance. 
His manners were simple and unaffected, his 
associations and hospitality singularly dem- 
ocratic, his living temperate. His friend- 
sLips were strong and lasting, and wholly 
uninfluenced by his rise to wealth and pow- 
er. To his kindred, near and remote, he was 
beneficence itself. His conversation, owing 
to his extraordinary experience and marvel- 
lous memory (or “eventuality,” in phreno- 
logical parlance), was always most interest- 
ing. As a speaker, on business or ceremo- 
nial occasions, he was lucid, felicitous, and 
impressive. In both speaking and writing 
the English language, there were traces of 
the foreigner, in accent and in idiom, but 
these were insignificant. His mind, which 
teemed with large ideas and projects, had 
also a rare capacity for details, and his ob- 
servation was as minutely critical as it was 
swift and comprehensive. This made him a 
capital traveller and reporter. The grand 
scale suited his contemplation best—the 
sublime in nature or in architecture, the 
unlimited scope of human invention. He 
never visited London without spending some 
hours in Westminster Abbey. To a marked 
self-confidence he united a childlike and 
magnanimous disposition; to a sense of the 
ludicrous, a certain deficiency in humor. He 
retained the German punctiliousness as to 
birthdays, and shared the delight of the 
youngest in the Christmas-tree. Towards 
children he was extremely fond and tender, 
and the severest blow of his life was when 
he lost his late-born namesake, who, as an 
infant in arms, had participated in driving 
the last spike on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. 

As was said of the late John M. Forbes, 
Mr. Villard “never seemed a man of ac- 
quisitiveness, but very distinctly one of con- 
structiveness.”” Money for its own sake he 
never sought or coveted. He was no specu- 
lator, nor had he any proper place in Wall 
Street in the conventional sense. He held 
his gains strictly in trust, and his thoughts 
were ever occupied with giving. He paid the 
penalty of conspicuous fortune in being beset 
with absurd and impudent claims upon his 
bounty, and in the ingratitude of benefi- 
ciaries. But he did not wait to be asked, and 
his range was catholic, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. To the Oregon and Washington 
State Universities, to Harvard, to Columbia, 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Natural History Museum in Central Park, he 
was a munificent donor. While Washington 
was yet a Territory, the Legislature having 
failed to provide for its budding University, 
he bore all its expenses for two years, with- 
out ever being reimbursed. In Germany, his 
monuments are the buildings of the hospital 
and training-school at Speyer, the orphan 
asylum at Zweibriicken; endowments of the 
industrial museum at Kaiserslautern, of the 
great Red Cross Hospital at Munich, and 
of the Children’s Hospital in Berlin; founda- 
tions for scholarships in art schools, gym- 
nasia, and universities. On the one hand, 
he remembered his birthplace with a volume, 
edited under the auspices of the Pfalz His- 
torical Society, containing the earliest his- 
torical documents relating to Speyer; on the 
other, he supported Bandelier in his invalua- 
ble researches in South American history 
and archeology. This list is by no means 
exhaustive, and to trace the minor streams 
of his incessant benevolence were impos- 
sible. 





Politically, Mr. Villard, who reached the 
land of his adoption in the midst of the 
anti-slavery excitement attendant upon the 
operation of the Fugitive Slave Law, soon 
to be reinforced by the passage of the Ne- 
braska Bill, was from the first a Republican. 
He was never, however, a mere partisan, 
and he early strengthened the hands of Mr. 
Jenckes, the father of civil-service reform 
in this country, inviting him, on behalf of 
the Social Science Association, to make a 
memorable address in New York, which en- 
listed George William Curtis in the cause, 
and was productive of other far-reaching 
effects. Mr. Villard shared, on this side and 
on the side of free trade, in the hopes of 
the reformers of 1872, but refused to go 
with those who accepted Greeley as their 
standard-bearer. He was in general sympa- 
thy with the views and policy of the Nation, 
for whose editor, Mr. E. L. Godkin, he cher- 
ished a high admiration. In the spring of 
1881, a conjunction arose which enabled him 
to serve three friends while lending a pow- 
erful support to independent journalism. Mr. 
Carl Schurz, after having been a member of 
Hayes’s Cabinet, was practically removed 
from politics; Mr. Godkin was feeling the 
strain of the editoria! conduct of the Nation, 
a struggling concern; Mr. Horace White, 
withdrawn from the Chicago Tribune and 
connected in New York with Mr. Villard’s 
business enterprises, was ready to reénter 
journalism. Mr. Villard accordingly effected, 
with a controlling interest, the purchase of 
the Evening Post and the Nation, and placed 
at the head the triumvirate just named, 
with explicit guarantees of absolute editorial 
independence of himself. Regarded in the 
light of a repayment of his American 
citizenship, or of devotion to his 
friends, or of pure public spirit aiming at 
the elevation of political standards and na- 
tional ideas, perhaps nothing in Mr. Vil- 
lard’s whole career was more disinterested, 
or more creditable and worthy to be remem- 
bered to his honor. This can be said irre- 
spective of any judgment that may be passed 
upon the course of the Hvening Post since 
July, 1881. 


For better or worse, this journalistic ex- 
periment has been a positive force in the 
political contention of the past two decades, 
and must be reckoned with in summing up 
Mr. Villard’s title to distinction and grati- 
tude. It fairly places him among the small 
number of German-Americans who have 
made a marked impress on our public life 
and policy—beside Lieber, the publicist, and 
Schurz, the journalist, orator, and states- 
man. His services in linking the east and 
west coasts together are also to be esti- 
mated in terms of national character-build- 
ing as well as of national unity and material 
expansion. In this particular achievement 
he fulfilled the fur-trader Astor’s aspira- 
tion, but in how different a spirit—with per- 
sonal gain subordinated to zeal in the subdu- 
ing of a wilderness to civilization. He re- 
sembled Astor again in rearing spiritual and 
charitable monuments alike in the father- 
land and in the fosterland, but on a more 
liberal scale, both absolutely and relatively 
to his means, and with broader sympathies 
and a superior enlightenment. It is not, 
however, as a German that Mr. Villard de- 
serves to be, or will be, remembered. He 
was an American patriot, an American ideal- 
ist, an American philanthropist. His place 
of birth, like his accumulated wealth, was 
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accidental. While he must have a high place 
in any history of German immigration, such 
as that essayed by his friend Friedrich 
Kapp, the moral of his career lies not in 
adventure, but in character. To heredity 
its due; to environment its due. We mourn 
to-day a man of the New World. 








UP THE IRTISH RIVER. 
SEMIPALATINSK, September 5, 1900. 


From Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei to Omsk 
on the Irtish River is 738 miles, but nearly 
the whole of this distance is within and di- 
rectly across the drainage basin of the Obi 
River. The Tchulim River, one of the prin- 
cipal eastern tributaries of the Obi, is 
crossed at Atchensk, only forty miles west 
of Krasnoyarsk. Indeed, in one place where 
the streams are still navigable, they are 
within six miles of each other. It is a sin- 
gular fact of physical geography that all the 
long branches of the Yenisei are on the 
east side, while most of those of the Obi 
are on the western side. But really the 
proper continuation of the Obi is its middle 
branch, the Irtish, which is in itself a river 
1,800 miles in length, whose source is far up 
on the Mongolian plateau. 

The garden of western Siberia lies in the 
valley of the Obi for a distance of three 
hundred miles south of the fifty-sixth degree 
of latitude. Here there are 100,000 square 
miles of well-watered, fertile prairie land, 
with a climate permitting the ripening of the 
most important cereals, and in every way 
as well adapted to cultivation as are the 
plains of Minnesota. Already there is in 
this belt a population of nearly 3,000,000. 
Much of the territory is also underlaid by 
coal-bearing deposits. Although these are 
mostly of Jurassic age, and carry a coal 
that is light—almost lignite—still it prom- 
ises to supply the want of fuel fairly well, 
and is being mined extensively. Throughout 
most of Siberia, wood is still so plentiful 
that the locomotives ordinarily use it for 
fuel; but here they use domestic coal. 

At all the important places in Siberia 
touched by the railroad, new cities are grow- 
ing up about the stations. The old cities 
are built almost entirely of wood. Even 
most of the best houses are of logs. But 
the new cities are growing up like magic 
out of brick. In due time all will have to 
follow suit and build of brick, for the wood 
is rapidly disappearing. Logs are, however, 
the easiest material from which to construct 
a house suited to withstand the severe win- 
ters of Siberia. Brick houses here have to 
be of double walls with air spaces enclosed. 
But the making of brick is already serving 
a good purpose in diversifying the home 
industries. It is now one of the most prom- 
inent of the manufacturing interests. 

The name of the station where the rail- 
road crosses the Obi River is Ob, which 
until lately has not appeared on the maps. 
The old city on the river was called Kri- 
vostchekova, and was an important place of 
10,000 inhabitants. Connected with this 
place by steamer up the river are the flour- 
ishing cities of Barnaul and Bisk, with 
populations respectively of 29,000 and 18,- 
000; while a short distance below is Tomsk, 
with a population of 55,000, and a university 
of wide renown. One finds, therefore, that 
in coming to this part of Siberia, he is not 
out of the world. The mass of the peo- 
ple look and appear much as they do in any 
European city. The teachers in the schools 





are highly educated men. More than once, 
when my Russian and French were insuf- 
ficient for conversation, I have been asked 
it I could converse in Latin. 

But Omsk, on the Irtish, is 333 miles west 
of Ob. Here we find a city, 184 years old, 
ot 42,000 inhabitants, which reminds us 
more of America than anything else we 
have seen. Not that the architecture is 
like ours, for it is not. The houses are 
nearly all of logs, and the schools and other 
public buildings of brick in plain style, 
painted white. The churches, too, are typi- 
cally Russian, with lofty domes and cupolas. 
But there is a brisk commercial air about 
the place, which reminds one of the towns 
on the Ohio River. Steamboats are coming 
and going, and the barges they have brought 
in are busy unloading their cargoes. Nu- 
merous rafts have also come down the river 
loaded with watermelons. In the stores the 
display of fruit is remarkable. But it is 
all imported. 

Our plan led us here to leave the railway 
and go up the river about 600 miles to 
Semipalatinsk, and thence by tarantass 1,100 
miles to Tashkend, where we shall find 
steam connection the rest of the way 
home. But we found, when already on the 
steamer, that the water in the Irtish was 
so low that they would ticket us only to 
Pavlodar, about half way. We should then 
have to take our risk about finding boats 
the rest of the distance. But as we could 
get a tarantass there as well as anywhere 
we did not change our plans. The ride for 
the first 300 miles uy the Irtish is in most 
respects monotonous. The banks are low. 
There is not a mountain or hill in sight, and 
there are no forests. But there are other 
things of great interest. We are in a re- 
gion inhabited by Kirghiz Tartars, and 
both they and their houses and habits are 
strange. Their houses are circular, dome- 
shaped tents, covered with skins of animals 
or felt. They raise thousands of cattle, 
sheep, and horses, which we frequently en- 
counter as they are brought down to the 
river to drink. The men ride not only 
horses, but steers and camels as well. We 
had been surprised, in the market in Omsk, 
to see a camel hitched to a wagon and driven 
like a horse. We did not expect to see 
camels in latitude 55 degrees. Here, only 
two degrees further south, we saw many. In 
one case two were hitched to a familiar 
American mowing-machine, and walking 
along with it through the grass at a rapid 
rate. 

At Pavlodar we were compelled to aban- 
don the boat, and go the remaining 200 
miles by land. This brought us still nearer 
to the people, and did not delay us any, for 
the windings of the river are so many, and 
the Russians drive so fast, that we did not 
lose any time. We found ourselves, also, 
to be but one of several parties which were 
going nearly to our destination—#. ¢., sev- 
eral hundred miles—in tarantasses. One 
thing makes it easy to drive up the banks 
of the Irtish, namely, the fact that for 
several hundred miles the river has no 
tributaries. There were no streams to ford 
or gullies to cross. Saline lakes were drying 
up within a half-mile of the bank. There 
are no trees except along the river bank. 
Cattle and horses are herded by the Tartars 
back from the river, and hay is gathered 
in common meadow-land on the wide river 
bottoms. At this season of the year the 
trees were rapidly putting on their autumn 








colors; the first frosts were wilting the 
weeds; and hundreds of parties of quaint 
natives were stacking the hay, or hauling 
small loads of it near their houses. The 
entire distance was a scene of rare pastoral 
beauty and animation. 

The Irtish valley has played an important 
part in history from the fact that it is one 
of the two or three natural gateways to 
Central Asia, rising by imperceptible gra- 
dients to the plains of Mongolia. Lake Zet- 
zan, about half way up the plateau, is an en- 
largement of the river well nigh as large as 
Lake Erie. More than once the hordes of 
Central Asia, goaded on by the falling 
crops of that rapidly desiccating region, 
have poured down this valley and over- 
whelmed the settlements below. 

Semipalatinsk was reached in two days 
and a half. This is a city of 35,000 inhabi- 
tants, at the head of navigation of the 
Irtish. But an immense amount of timber 
and of other coarse products is brought 
down from the upper portion of the 
river basin on rafts. Indeed, al! the 
logs for the Russian houses are raft- 
ed down from far up the stream 
The city is situated in a vast plain, with 
only a few mountains in the west in sight. 
About 150 miles to the southeast are the 
lofty peaks of the Altai Mountains, some of 
them rising 11,000 feet and supporting large 
glaciers. These mountains are also full 
of profitab!e gold-mines, and contain many 
fertile valleys watered by mountain streams. 

The city was founded in 1718, when a fort 
was built here by the Russians as a defence 
against the lawless and disaffected Kirghiz 
Tartars. But these have long since be- 
come good and loyal subjects of the Tsar, 
and mosques and churches now stand side 
by side, as if they were products of the 
Same Civilization. The territory tributary 
to the city has a population of several hun- 


dred thousand, and is so full of resources 
as to insure the permanence and, indeed, 
continued growth of the place. It has sev- 


eral large mills and manufacturing estab 
lishments, a museum and library, and nu- 
merous schools, both public and private. 
Of the private schools, nine are Moham- 
medan. The view of the city from a 
distance was enchanting. Some of the en- 
chantment, but none of the interest, was 
dissipated upon close acquaintance. With 
its predominant population of native but 
thoroughly Russified Mohammedans, it was 
an appetizing foretaste of the long ride 
we were to take through the Steppes of 
Tartary, in front of the border of the great 
plateau of Central Asia to the historic city 
of Tashkend. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


Correspondence. 





FARM-BURNING IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
To THE Ep!Tor or THE NATION: 

Sin: If Mr. Allison or any one else doubts 
the possibility of Boer women and children 
being turned out to starve when their houses 
are burned over their heads, let him read 
the paper of Col. H. B. Hanna in the Londou 
Speaker of October 27. Col. Hanna says that 
Lord Roberts “has descended to barbarities 
more worthy of a Tilly in the seventeenth 
century than of a British general in the 
ninetecnth.” “He has indeed abstained from 
burning down cities and menacing their 
inhabitants; but he has destroyed the homes 
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of thousands, and left women and children 
to perish of hunger and cold; not because 
he desired their death, but because he was 
at his wits’ end to feed and protect his 
own men, and because he still believes in 
pacification by terror, though his Afghan 
experience ought to have taught him bet- 
ter.” 

In a South African newspaper before me 
is a proelamation by Lord Roberts, ordering 
that if injury is done to any railways or 
other public works, all those resident on the 
spot shall be presumed guilty of conniv- 
ance and their farms shall be burned. Twen- 
ty-three farms are condemned by the names 
of the owners, and others by local de- 
scription. It seems likely that in some cases 
the only inhabitants would be women and 
children, the men being in the field or hav- 
ing been killed. 

We read the other day a letter from a 
kind-hearted soldier of Lord Roberts’s 
army who spoke with pity of the homesteads 
burning along the line of march, and of 
the women and children who were seen 
trying to pick some little things out of 
the ashes of their homes. EQuirTy. 

November 10, 1900. 


SLIPS OF THE PEN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: How does so good a scholar and so 
excellent a writer as Prof. Mark H. Lid- 
dell come to assign the ‘Anabasis’ of Xeno- 
phon to the sixth century B. c. and the 
Georgics of Virgil to the first century A. D., 
as he does in his very thoughtful article in 
the opening number of the World’s Work? 
I hope it is not a sign that one’s culture 
rests on a wrong basis to look for a little 
more accuracy in regard to the leading 
dates of classical literature from writers 
who undertake to discuss the proper place 
of that literature in education.—Yours very 
truly, BacK NUMBER. 

OrTTawa, CANADA, October 29, 1900, 





[We have, to save time, submitted this 
criticism to Professor Liddell, whose 
comment we append.—Eb. NATION.] 


Sir: I am very sorry that I overlooked the 
two blunders in chronology which your cor- 
respondent points out. He is quite right in 
expecting accuracy in such elementary mat- 
ters from writers who undertake to discuss 
the proper place of classical literature in 
education. But it was rather the proper 
place of English literature in education 
that I undertook to discuss in my 
paper. My unfamiliarity with  classi- 
cal scholarship, if your correspondent will 
argue it from these slips, is not so vital to 
my contention, therefore, as would .be the 
evidence of an ignorance of English. 

But I feel sure that he will give me the 
benefit of the doubt and accept a plea, 


“Oulpam in facto non scelus esse meo,"’ 


I am especially prone to agraphia, and 
have bitter cause to deplore the fact every 
time proof-sheets come home to me from 
the printers. In the present instance it was 
the dread of being victimized by it that led 
me to have the dates verified, and in the 
process of verification the century of Cyrus 
the Great slipped in for that of Cyrus the 
Younger, while the original offender “a. pv.” 
for “‘B. c.”’ was allowed to remain with the 
added countenance of a particeps criminis. 








The readers, trusting to my accuracy, over- 
looked the errors; hine ille lachrime. 

This not by way of excuse or palliation, 
but in explanation, as I have frequently had 
school-boys urge on me in like circum- 
stances. ’ 

‘“‘Back Number” is not such an out-of-date 
reader of the Nation as he would have you 
suppose, for he has seen, I think, the drift 
of my paper, which is not a reckless attack 
upon classical training, but an attempt to 
bring educated men to see the necessity of 
better English teaching as a preliminary 
step to gaining an appreciation of the value 
of English study as a means of culture, and 
to giving English Literature its rightful 
place in our educational system. Nor (if 
I may be allowed one word more) 
have I failed to recognize the fact 
that neither a series of brief and faulty 
magazine articles, nor a few years’ 
campaign of spasmodic enthusiasms, can 
bring about this end. It will come slow- 
ly if it comes at all—and I hope and pray 
that it may—after the careful and sober con- 
sideration of many intelligent men who not 
only know the proved benefit of classical 
culture, but have enough knowledge of our 
own language and literature, and sufficient 
confidence in the intellectual life of the Eng- 
lish mind, to appreciate the true values of 
English culture. And that is the work of 
time—perhaps of a longer time than I my- 
self should like to admit. 

Yours contritely, MARK H. LIDDELL. 

East Oranae, N. J., November 3, 1900. 





PHI BETA KAPPA CATALOGUE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


S1R: I wish to call attention to the short- 
comings of the Hand-book and General-Ad- 
dress Catalogue of the United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa, just issued by the Secretary 
of the United Chapters. I have examined 
carefully the list of one of the chapters with 
which I am familiar. Out of 491 living mem- 
bers of the Chapter, not including the class 
of 1900, the names of only 375 appear in the 
list. There appear here also the names of 
two men who are not members of the Chap- 
ter. I think it no exaggeration to say that 
in 30 per cent. of the names published for 
this chapter there is an error of some kind, 
either in the name itself, the degree, the 
title, the profession assigned, or the ad- 
dress. The book, moreover, presents a poor 
appearance typographically. There is no 
running title, no indication as to the order 
in which the chapters appear, and, worse 
than all, no general index. 

It seems to me something of a disgrace 
that a fraternity which comprises the best- 
educated men and women of the country 
should be represented before the public by 
such a slipshod publication. N. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


TO THE Eprror or Tue NATION: 


Sir; Your discussion of the relation be- 
tween History and Literature (No. 1848, p. 
325) presents an interesting phase of the 
large question of erudition and education in 
their mutual relations. 

In order to redeem the cause of educa- 
tion, our universities must be organized as 
for erudition. The chief obstacle in the 
way of the humanities is offered by per- 
verted and unsound methods of early in- 








struction, especially the clouding and con- 
taminating of the liberal arts by pseudo- 
scientific procedure. The intellectual in- 
ertia that ever tends to such abuse is pro- 
tected and fostered through the popular 
pressure for a preferred academic distinc- 
tion; prescriptive regulations, presumably 
designed to promote‘ liberal culture, aggra- 
vate a malady which ought rather to be re- 
pressed by some sort of negative interfer- 
ence. The only way to a cure lies through 
academic freedom. The evil becomes graver 
as the higher education takes on more and 
more of apopular character. Every year there 
is a larger proportion of university students 
who can be further instructed, but have 
practically reached their limit of culture 
before entering college. Nevertheless, real 
instruction always carries somewhat of 
education with it. The former is the in-« 
dispensable prerequisite of the latter; and 
the organization must be adapted to this 
principle. 

Where subjects are arbitrarily tied to- 
gether in so-called “general courses,” along 
with a departmental system in which the 
members of the teaching force are not all 
strictly coérdinate and independent, there 
will regularly be found not only a mon- 
strous numerical misadjustment (in itself a 
formidable source of difficulty), but also, on 
the artistic or liberal side at any rate, all 
the unrealities bred by gratuitous prescrip- 
tion—cram examinations instead of tests of 
power, the qualitative replaced by a quanti- 
tative standard, formal instead of organic 
grammar, everything bouffe. 

Pericles, while attributing to Athens an 
educating force for all Hellas, and present- 
ing the typical Athenian as an example of 
the highest versatility and grace, points out 
that a true democracy enables individuals 
to obtain preferment through a free pub- 
lic recognition of their special abilities, 
ws éxaotos év to evdoxmer. Preferred degrees 
are undemocratic as well as visionary, 
creating as they do a hierarchy of studies, 
and at the same time assuming, within cer- 
tain lines, a factitious equality of capaci- 
ties—a sort of oligarchical equality, a level- 
ling down to the mediocre. 

But few teachers, and only a small 
minority of students, will impart or grasp 
the idea of any subject; the majority must 
deal mainly with facts, or, at the best, with 
scientific generalizations. Both classes, 
however, stand equally in need of academic 
freedom—if the facts are to be real, as far 
as they go, or if lovers of ideas are to have 
their opportunity. There is no room under 
any scheme of paternalism for the Wahl- 
verwandtschaften, upward and downward, 
without which true learning can never 
thrive. ISAAC FLAGG. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, November 1, 1900. 





FORGED TERRACOTTAS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


§S1R: Will you allow me to warn your read- 
ers that a dangerous class of forgeries of 
Greek terracottas is now being extensive- 
ly circulated in this country, and that the 
vendors—of whom there seem to be a num- 
ber—have apparently found many victims? 
It is difficult to point out in words the differ- 
ences which distinguish these from genuine 
Greek statuettes, and I shall not attempt to 
do so, for fear of making myself misunder- 
stood. A family resemblance runs tbrough 
all that I have seen, showing them to be 
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probably the product of one workshop; and 
I am inclined to think that this is in Greece 
itself, so that the figures may be honestly 
called Greek, if not ancient. The favorite 
subjects seem to be girls seated either on 
rocks or chairs, in sentimental poses, some- 
times with a Cupid clinging to them; and 
flying Cupids, frequently bearing objects 
such as musical instruments and the like; 
but these by no means exhaust the range. 
The girls have what may be called “Empire” 
figures, that is, high and rather narrow 
breasts, and long, slim waists; their heads 
are frequently more Japanese than Greek, 
with puffy cheeks and over-elaborated coif- 
fures. The statuettes are baked, and the 
colors on them are as firm as they would be 
on genuine terracottas, so that the usual 
tests for unbaked or ‘‘made-up”’ figures give 
no results, and even the incrustation of earth 
or lime upon them is sometimes as hard as 
could be desired (harder, in fact). Those 
that I have seen are in an excellent state 
of “preservation,” and, when broken, the 
breaks are always new and sharp. I have 
come across none yet in which an impor- 
tant piece is missing. Faces and forms alike 
are without blemish, though the colors are 
not so brilliant as to excite suspicion. 
Having been deceived myself by the first 
of these I saw, I should be glad to have 
others profit by my experience. The ready 
sale they have had in America during the 
last five or six months has already brought 
others in their train, and in the interest of 
all collectors, public and private, it is im- 
portant that a stop should be put to this 
traffic as soon as may be. Let me therefore 
urge amateurs not to buy any Greek terra- 
cottas, however pretty and attractive they 
may appear, without the advice of a compe- 
tent expert in such matters. There is no 
class of forgeries more successful, and I 
do not know of a museum containing anti- 
quities of this kind which has not been vic- 
timized by them. EDWARD ROBINSON. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTs, 
Boston, November 9, 1900. 


SACK SHIP. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: A correspondent, A. M. M., in the 
Nation of October 25, asks the meaning of 
the term “sack ships.’’ Any one acquainted 
with Elizabethan literature will recognize 
the word “sack” from the French ‘‘sec’’ as 
applied to Sherry wine, sometimes written 
“sherri-sacke.” Prince Hal’s ‘‘O mon- 
strous! but one half-penny worth of bread 
to this intolerable deal of sack” will readily 
occur to your readers. Spain has always 
been a great consumer of dried codfish—‘‘ba- 
callao.” At the very beginning of the great 
Newfoundland fish trade the little West of 
England vessels caught so much cod that 
larger vessels had to be employed to carry 
the fish to the Spanish market; on their re- 
turn these ships brought home sherry or 
“sack.” In the records of the Tudor age 
they are spoken of as the “sack’”’ ships to 
distinguish them from the ordinary fishing- 
vessels which came back with their crews 
each season to England. Any one interest- 
ed in the subject will find further informa- 
tion in my ‘History of Newfoundland from 
the Records.’ : D. W. PRowsE. 

ST. Jouns, NEWFOUNDLAND, November 8, 1900. 





To THE Eniror or THE NATION: 
Sir: I would venture to suggest that this 





means a “ship” fitted out for the fisheries 
only, especially those of Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. See Littré: “‘Embarqué en 
sac, se dit des marins qui font un voyage 
a Terre-Neuve, et qui sont engagés seule- 


ment pour travailler a la péche.”’ T. 8. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 8, 1900. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: One of the meanings of the Spanish 
word saca is export. It has the same mean- 
ing in Portuguese, too; which explains, I 
think, such an expression as ‘‘sack ship.” 

Yours very respectfully, 1) 


Notes. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have in press Mr. Lu- 
ther S. Livingston's new volume of ‘Amerti- 
can Book-Prices Current,’ for 1900, the sixth 
in a series of which the back volumes are 
already difficult to procure. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. will soon issue ‘The 
Adventures of Odysseus,’ retold in English 
by F. S. Marvin, R. J. C. Mayor, and F. M. 
Stawoll, and fully illustrated by Charles 
Robinson. Also, the ‘Essays’ of Francis Ba- 
con, uniform with their recent handsome 
edition of Marcus Aurelius. 

Further announcements from Macmillan 
Co. are ‘Memories of the Tennysons,’ by 
Canon Rawnsley; and ‘Cameos,’ by Cyril 
Davenport, in the Portfolio monograph se- 
ries. 

Almost ready is Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 
illustrated edition of the late James T. 
Fields’s ‘Yesterdays with Authors.’ Por- 
traits will be combined with facsimiles of 
letters not before published. 

Marlier, Callanan & Co., Boston, will bring 
out during the present month ‘The Drama of 
Gotama the Buddha and the Gospel of Jesus 
the Christ,’ by the Rev. Charles F. Aiken, 
$.T.D. 

The second part of the ‘List of Private Li- 
braries’ compiled by Mr. G. Hedeler of Leip- 
zig, soon to be ready, will take account of 
more than six hundred important collections 
of the United Kingdom. It will also include 
a supplement to Part I. (United States and 
Canada). Mr. Hedeler is still desirous to 
insure completeness by volunteer reports to 
him of the size and special character of pri- 
vate libraries in the domain indicated above. 

We receive from Charles Delagrave, No. 
15 rue Soufflot, Paris, a specimen of his latest 
dictionary enterprise, viz., ‘Nouveau Diction- 
naire des Sciences et de leurs Applications,’ 
edited by the late Paul Poiré, Edmond Per- 
rier, and Alexandre Joannis, with a large 
collaboration of specialists. It is appearing 
in fortnightly parts at a franc each, and is 
in octavo form, set in double columns, con- 
densed but legible. It is very copiously il- 
lustrated. Baths having a medicinal value 
are entered alphabetically among rubrics 
pertaining to botany, zodlogy, chemistry, min- 
eralogy, technology, anatomy, surgery, phy- 
sics, rural economy, industrial mechanics, 
ete., etc. 

Four years ago we had an opportunity to 
pronounce a favorable judgment on Prof. 
J. P. Gordy’s ‘History of Political Parties in 
the United States,’ or at least upon the 
first of three contemplated volumes. The 
remainder do not appear to have reached us 
subsequently. Meanwhile the work, from 
being published in Ohio, has been taken over 
by Henry Holt & Co., of this city, and we 














again have the first volume, but this time 
one of four, for there is so much extension 
in addition to a thorough revision. We shall 
say no more for the present, therefore, ex- 
cept that the opening sentences (no mean 
criterion often) are of a nature to whet the 
appetite for what is to come. 

Enlargement from three to four volumes 
has also been the portion 
Charles Kendall Adams’s ‘Representative 
British Orations' (Putnams), a work which 
originally appeared in 1884. The supplemen- 
tary volume has been supplied by Mr. John 
Alden. One-third of it is occupied by Dan- 
iel O'Connell in defence of Magee, with the 
characteristic peroration to the jury: “If 
you be slaves and hypocrites, he |Magee] 
will await your verdict, and despise it.” 
Palmerston on the case of Don Pacifico re- 
quires nearly as much space, and what is 
left is divided between Robert Lowe, Cham- 
berlain, and Lord Rosebery. Mr. Alden’s 
brief introductions are scarcely firm or in- 
dependent delineations of character, but as 
they are not indispensable in the case of so 
eminent personages, they 
enough. 


of President 


answer well 

The first instalment of Lockhart’s ‘Walter 
Scott’ in the admirable “Library of Eng- 
lish Classics,"’ edited modestly but effective- 
ly by A. W. Pollard (Macmillan), consisted 
of two volumes. Three more now bring it 
to a conclusion. We note again that the 
abridged edition of 1848 has been sifted for 
additions and alterations never made in the 
text as bere printed from the ten-volume 
edition of 1839. There is an index of fifty- 
seven pages. 

The Century Company's newly begun 
“Century Classics” are likely to be with 
us for some time, and their outward appear- 
ance may be described once for all. They 
are tastefully bound in grass-green cloth 
with embossed pattern, and one remarks 
how the stamp on the side cover boldly 
makes a ligature of the double s in “Clas- 
sics” in order that eight letters may line 
under the seven of “Century.” The form of 
the printed page is rather narrow for a duo- 
decimo, in the interest of a broad margin, 
and on this proportion opinions will differ. 
In the typography Mr. De Vinne has his way 
in a black and legible letter, and all eyes 
may be thankful for that. There is delicate 
rubrication on the title-page, and each vol- 
ume has its frontispiece portrait of the au- 
thor. Each has also its editor—Mr. Aldrich 
for Herrick’s Poems; Henry James for 
Goldsmith's ‘Vicar of Wakefield’; Professor 
Woodberry for Bacon's Essays; Sir Walter 
Besant for Defoe’s ‘Journal of the Plague 
Year’; Mr. Bryce for Kinglake’s ‘Eothen’; 
and Bishop Potter for Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim's 
Progress.” Mr. Aldrich, of all these, has 
taken his task most seriously, judged by 
space; the introductions, as a whole, are 
both brief and meant for nothing more than 
manuers. It is safe to predict a large de- 
mand for these handsome reprints. 

Mr. Henry James's ‘Little Tour in 
France’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) makes a 
fresh start after sixteen years with the il- 
lustrations which it had been planned 
should accompany the first edition. Not 
the same illustrations, however; these are 
from Mr. Joseph Pennell's pencil. The re- 
sult is a better realization of the superior 
guide-book originally intended, and a 
pleasant preparation for the tourist in the 
fairly wide territory traversed by Mr. James 


and touched off in short chapters. Mr, 
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Pennell’s drawings are numerous, in his 
well-known style, and the printed pages 
very attractive to the eye. 

A more recent impressionist abroad, Mrs. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, presents anew 
(through the same publishers) her two vi- 
vacious volumes of ‘Penelone’s English Ex- 
periences’ and ‘Penelope’s Progress,’ with 
upwards of 100 illustrations, all told, by 
Charles E. Brock. In marked contrast to 
Mr. Pennell’s series, these are either deco- 
rative or in depiction of manners and cus- 
toms; scenery is quite neglected. In both 
cases we have the right treatment in the 
right place, in very pretty books. 

The author of ‘Elizabeth and her Ger- 
man Garden’ seems to play with her in- 
cognito in the photogravure illustrations 
from nature which lend a real distinction 
to the latest issue of this popular work and 
of ‘The Solitary Summer’ (Macmillan). We 
have her surroundings frankly disclosed, 
but the inmate of house and grounds still 
eludes us. The get-up is altogether at- 
tractive, for gift or ownership. 

The attention of the civilized world has 
been suddenly diverted from South Africa 
to China, and ‘The Rise and Fall of Kru- 
gerism,’ by John Scoble and H. R. Aber- 
crombie (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), will now 
have but one reader for a hundred that it 
would have interested a year ago. In this 
case, we apprehend, even that faithful one 
will lose heart before he has made much 
progress. The authors are entirely without 
judgment of perspective, and appear to sup- 
pose that the outside world can spare time 
to master the details of the petty bicker- 
ings of the inhabitants of South Africa. 
Their style is tedious and commonplace, 
and their race prejudice so overpowering as 
to make it impossible to trust their state- 
ments. The book is dedicated to Cham- 
berlain, Milner, and Rhodes, ‘‘the triumvi- 
rate in whose hands is placed the future 
of the British Empire in South Africa.” 
Its animus is shown by the demand that 
the members of the Boer Government shall 
be punished if they have not “assumed the 
responsibilities towards private property 
imposed by modern warfare,’’ while as re- 
gards the operations of the English forces, 
satisfaction is expressed that, ‘‘notwith- 
standing the yelping of the Africander 
press, when captures of live-stock or 
wagons have been made, no prayer for res- 
titution has been listened to by the mili- 
tary authorities as in the past.’’ Possibly 
the future historian may be able to sift 
some grains of fact from this mass; but 
his task will be difficult. 

It were an easy guess, for those familiar 
with his previous writings, to name the 
author of ‘The Brass Bottle’ (D. Appleton 
& Co.), after the perusal of a few chapters, 
for Mr. Anstey has reopened the vein 
from which he drew the material for plot, 
humor, and ludicrous situations in his ear- 
lier successes, ‘Vice-Versa’ and ‘The Tinted 
Venus.’ In this instance, it is a jinn, bor- 
tled in the time of Solomon, who endeavors 
in an Arablan Nights way to reward his 
liberator, a young and struggling London 
architect, but instead, of course, manages 
to muddle thoroughly the young man’s love 
affairs till once more sealed up in his origi- 
nal abiding-place. There are casual traces 
of humor in this tale, but as a whole the 
fun seems forced and hardly up to Mr. 
Anstey’s standard. 











To bring home to the careless or erring 
golfer the rules and etiquette of the game, 
and to chasten his spirit with much good 
advice, is Mr. H. L, Fitz Patrick’s aim in 
‘Golf Don’ts’ (Doubleday, Page & Co.). He 
has been at pains to compile a long list 
of injunctions against what would seem to 
be all possible golf sins of omission and 
commission, and, at the same time, to em- 
phasize them with a little mild and humor- 
ous sarcasm. 

A book 4 inches by 3 by 1 is truly a 
little room in which to store even the 
finite riches of a bilingual dictionary. Such 
are the dimensions of the ‘English-Spanish 
and Spanish-English Dictionary’ compiled 
by G. F. Barwick and published by Eyre ana 
Spottiswoode, London. Compared with the 
abridged and presumably “‘pocket’’ Velaz- 
quez, it contains an appreciable percentage 
more of words, rather more judiciously se- 
lected, in a little more than half the cubic 
space. Score one more for Oxford paper! 
In addition to mere vocabulary, this tiny 
friend for pocket or travelling-bag has lists 
of Spanish irregular verbs and proper names, 
tables of weights and measures and money, 
together with a gleaning from the rich 
field of Spanish proverbs—all legibly and 
tastefully printed. The whole is a little 
marvel of book-making and convenience. 


Another volume has appeared of Dr. Rod- 
kinson’s translation of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud (New York: New Talmud Publishing 
Company). It embraces the first eight chap- 
ters of Baba Qamma, the first tractate in the 
Seder called Nezigin, leaving the last two 
chapters to appear with Baba Metsi‘a, the 
second tractate. Like the rest of this Seder, 
Baba Qamma is of the highest interest for 
the student of comparative jurisprudence, 
and presents problems of relationship and 
development which are still far from being 
worked out. It is curious that while In- 
dian law and the legal systems of other still 
more primitive peoples have been studied 
and analyzed by professional students of 
the history of law, the Jewish codes and 
the codes of Islam have met with little at- 
tenfion. Yet the harvest for a widely and 
thoroughly trained investigator would un- 
doubtedly be rich, and the field has the great 
advantage that results in it can be tolerably 
tested. Thus, it is possible to trace the 
development of the Talmudic code from 
Mosaic legislation through accretion from 
the Roman codes, through the necessities of 
the Jewish communities in exile which were 
practically ruled by their own Princes of 
the Captivity, and through that strange ab- 
horrence of a vacuum which belongs to the 
Semitic mind, expressing itself in endless 
distinctions and hypothetical cases. Yet, 
though the foundation may be Biblical, the 
guiding conception for the investigator must 
be that the plan of the structure itself is 
dominated from Rome. Similarly, the codes 
of Islam have met with scant attention; the 
few Arabists who have considered them 
could rarely boast of any legal training. 
And these codes, too, stand as daughters to 
Roman law, both directly and through the 
Talmud. Dr. Rodkinson’s work may there- 
fore be commended not only to students of 
things Jewish, but also to students of com- 
parative law. 

The Neapolitan scholar, Benedetto Croce, 
well known for his researches upon the Span- 
ish influence in Italy, as well as for his con- 
tributions to critical theory, has performed 











a pious task in reprinting Baumgarten’s 
‘Meditationes Philosophic# de nonnullis ad 
poema pertinentibus’ (Naples, 1900), which 
has never been republished since its first ap- 
pearance in 1735. Baumgarten was a pioneer 
in the field of wsthetic theory, and the term 
esthetics, first employed in this book, gave 
the science its name; his large treatise, 
‘7sthetica,’ still awaits a modern editor. 
In this connection, attention may be called 
to Croce’s latest contribution to the same 
field; his ‘Tesi Fondamentali di un’ 
Estetica’ (Naples, 1900) is a fragment of a 
prospective history of esthetics with special 
reference to Italy. This work is another il- 
lustration of the modern tendency to seek 
the assistance of analytical psychology in 
the explanation of esthetic phenomena, and 
may accordingly be compared with such a 
work as Santayana’s ‘Sense of Beauty.’ 

J. Baumann of Regensburg contributed 
an article some time ago to the Frankfurter 
Zeitung on “Postage Stamps, their Beginning 
and their End,” in which he predicts that 
stumps, as now used all the world over, will 
soon be a thing of the past, because of 
divers drawbacks attaching to their use. 
Fie recalls the fact that the postage stamp 
was conceived in the mind of James Chal- 
mers of Dundee in 1834, and that on May 
6, 1840, the first stamps were issued to the 
English public. To-day about 25,000,000,000 
stamps are issued annually, and the time 
of about 800,000 persons is consumed in 
making and cancelling them. Herr Bau- 
mann thinks that most of this time is 
wasted; he draws a picture of the incon- 
veniences to which the public is put by 
the present arrangement, and then unfolds 
a plan which he conceived two years ago, 
and which, he says, is now under favorable 
consideration by the British postal au- 
thorities. The main feature of this plan is 
that the present letter-boxes are to be con- 
verted into a kind of penny-in-the-slot 
machines, which will refuse to admit a 
letter unless the proper amount of coin for 
the postage has been dropped into the slot. 
By this arrangement, he thinks, every let- 
ter-box would practically represent an au- 
tomatic post-office, and the postal depart- 
ments of civilized countries would, by no 
longer printing stamps, effect a saving of 
$9,000,000 or more a year. For business 
firms that mail a large number of letters, 
he would have a kind of stamp made 
(similar to the present cancelling stamps), 
capable of making only a certain number 
of impressions, and purchasable at the post- 
office. 

Two of Germany’s leading men of letters, 
Paul Heyse and Julius Rodenberg, were re- 
cently brought before a Berlin court on the 
charge of maliciously misrepresenting the 
cbaracter of Franz von Dingelstedt. Roden- 
berg had printed in his periodical, the 
Rundschau, an article by Heyse, in which 
Dingelstedt was referred to as having been 
“frivolous” and “cynical,” and as having 
gone so far in his eager desire to be taken 
for a dandy as well as a poet, that he made 
hie barber address him as ‘‘Herr Baron.” 
His wife was credited with ‘‘Bohemian” ten- 
dencies, and Heyse related that one day, 
after she had delighted a number of 
guests by her singing, she faced about and 
put out her tongue at them. The plain- 
tiff’s attorneys found’ these details wilful- 
ly libellous, but the court did not sustain 
them, and the two men of letters were ac- 
quitted. 


he 
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The Annual Report of the State Geologist 
of New Jersey for 1899 is accompanied by 
a Report on Forests, copiously illustrated, 
both by views and maps in the text, and 
by a series of admirable large-scale sheets, 
showing in color the forested areas of the 
entire State. It is encouraging to learn that, 
“taking the State as a whole, there is near- 
ly as much forest to-day as there was in 
1860,” while “‘the deciduous timber . has 
generally increased in size and improved in 
quality since the period of the topographic 
survey, from 1880 to 1886." There has been 
a marked reforestation since 1850, owing to 
the displacement of charcoal in the use of 
forges and furnaces, and this means the 
saving of the cutting of six square miles 
annually for the iron industry alone. More 
than a hundred sawmill sites have been 
abandoned altogether or devoted to manu- 
facturing purposes. The section on the ef- 
fect of forests on rainfall is particularly 
interesting. Incidentally it is shown that 
the rainfall at New York from 1836 to 1868 
was steadily increasing, when it suddenly 
fell off and remained below the average till 
1883, since which date it has been fluctuat- 
ing. The same is true of Newark, yet 
deforestation was actively going on in north- 
ern New Jersey during the period of in- 
crease, and reforestation had set in before 
the period of drought. As forests retard 
the melting of snow, they may induce later 
and cooler springs. 

Archeology of the Thompson River Region, 
British Columbia, by Harlan I. Smith, forms 
the concluding part of the second volume of 
‘Memoirs of the American Museum of 
Natural History.’ It contains an account 
of researches among the burial-places and 
village-sites at Spences Bridge, Kamloops, 
and in Nicola Valley, and includes descrip- 
tions, with illustrations, of the various stone 
implements, tools, and weapons found with 
the skeletal remains. The conclusions 
drawn from these investigations are that 
the ancient culture of the whole of the 
southern interior of British Columbia was 
uniform, and closely resembled that of the 
present inhabitants of this region. This cul- 
ture shows affinities to that of the interior 
of Oregon and of California, and its affilia- 
tions are with the tribes of the plains rather 
than with those of the North Pacific Coast. 
Nevertheless, the presence of shells and the 
bones of the whale, from which utensils and 
implements were made, show that there were 
importations from the coast, while some of 
the carvings indicate a familiarity with the 
art of the Coast Indians. The examination 
of the skeletons of the prehistoric people 
does not suggest that any change of physi- 
cal type has taken place. There is a funda- 
mental difference between the types of the 
coast and those of the interior, the former 
being characterized by broad faces and 
large heads, while the latter have narrow 
faces and small heads. 


The Fine Arts Division of next year’s 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo promis- 
es to be a noticeable feature of that ex- 
ceptional enterprise. Its exhibition will 
be held in the Albright Art Gallery, a per- 
manent marble fire-proof building, within 
the grounds, and well isolated. All classes 
will consist of original work, and it is hoped 
to realize ‘‘an American Salon’ from the 
loans which are sought. Information as to 
plan, insurance, transportation, etc., may 


be had by addressing the very competent 
and experienced Director, Mr, 
Coffin. 


William A. 





—Secribner’s for November contains the 
last chapter of “Tommy and Grizel.” This 
gives Mr. Barrie the needed opportunity for 
killing Tommy, republishing the obituary 
notices of him, and telling us what his 
own intentions were in giving the world this 
true account of his Nfe. “You may won- 
der,”” he says, “that I had the Leart to 
write it.’’ Sometimes the biographer ‘“‘pre- 
tended to himself” that he did it in order 
that we might all laugh “at the stripping 
of a rogue,’ but that was never his true 
reason. ‘“‘Have I been too cunning, or have 
you seen through me all the time? Have 
you discovered that I was really standing 
up for Tommy, telling nothing about him 
that was not true, but doing it with un- 
necessary scorn, in the hope that I might 
goad you into crying, ‘Come, come, you are 
too hard on him?’”’ If he had died a hero, 
instead of being strangled in a most hu- 
miliating manner—if he had perished in 
flames in an attempt to save the life of 
his enemy, the author thinks we might 
have felt a liking for him. ‘Yet he would 
have been precisely the same 
don’t blame you, but you are a Tommy.” 
And the female reader. presumably, is a 


person. I 


Grizel. Every man is a rogue, and every 
woman is an angel. Curiously enough, the 
patient Griseldas will not admit this. 


After all, we see through a glass, darkly. 
“A Little Gossip,’’ by Rebecca Harding 
Davis, contains reminiscences of a Vir- 
ginian’s glimpse at New England in the 
Transcendental period. She hits off Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Alcott, Dr. Holmes, and 
one or two others very neatly, and ac- 
counts for the Transcendental movement, 
objectively, by insisting that New England 
at that time swarmed with over-educated 
and underfed persons, who had outgrown 
Puritanism, and needed some substitute for 
religion to take its place. This leaves un- 
explained, however, why, subjectively, 
Transcendentalism was the necessary sub- 


stitute. There is a good anecdote of Emer- 
son’s characterizing Thoreau as an “‘ani- 
mal in human form.” He had “the eye 
of a bird, the scent of a dog,” ete. ‘“‘No,” 
repeated the sage, with decision, ‘Henry 
could not have had a human soul.” “The 
Cross Streets of New York,” by Jesse 


Lynch Williams, is the leading illustrated 
article of the number. 


—Everett T. Tomlinson has, in the Atlan- 
tic, an article on ‘‘Reading for Boys and 
Girls,’ in which he calls attention to “the 
disappearance of the distinction between 
books for boys and those for girls.”’ In a 
list of sixty-eight ‘‘favorite books” of a girl 
of twelve, made recently by a Jibrarian, 
twenty-seven were books written specially 
for boys, only eight were books for girls, and 


all the rest were books adapted to either 
class. The cause, Mr. Tomlinson insists, is 
plain. Formerly girls remained indoors, 


worked samplers, and guarded their complex- 
ions; now they play golf and tennis with 
boys, and consequently read the same books. 
H. C. Whittlesey contributes an article on 
Sir Robert Hart, giving a good deal of cu- 
rious information about the Chinese customs 
service and the Inspectorate-General. The 
mere fact that a trained Englishman has 
been able, in the last forty years, not merely 
to reform completely a branch of the Chi- 
nese service, but to create one where none 
existed before, and make it a main reliance 
of the Chinese Government, is a striking 
proof that the Chinaman is at bottom an or- 





dinary human being, governed by the same 
motives and desires and manageable by the 
same means. What we read of China makes 
us hopeful even of ultimate pure govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania. William Garrott 
Brown’s paper, “A Defence of Ameri- 
can Parties,’ is based on an idea, now very 
common, that the Republicans are the heirs 
of the Federalists and are the party of ac- 
tion; while the Democrats are still Jeffer- 
sonian at heart and the party of ideas. Even 
Bryanism, so far as it “reflects character,” 
is not essentially different “from any confes- 
sedly Democratic uprising of the past."" This 
is certainly not the accepted view of Bryan- 
ism among “Jeffersonian Democrats.’’ The 
whole matter is very much obscured nowa- 
days by the confusion which exists between 
the party considered as a nominating ‘“‘ma- 
chine,” and the party as a body of men held 
together by a common political object and 
faith. This confusion did not exist in the 
days of the Federalists and Jefferson. Such 
political contingencies as we have to face 
were not thought of, much less discussed, by 
Hamilton, Madison, or Jay. Mr. Bradford 
Torrey has a good article on Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. It will console many an honest man 
who fails to be able to like and dislike ac- 
cording to established canons, to find that 
FitzGerald, certainly a man of most compre- 
hensive intellectual sympathies, confessed 
that Goethe a sealed book to him, 
never cared for Hawthorne, and found ‘Gil 
Blas’ uninteresting. 


was 


—In the Century, among the illustrated 
articles, is one on “Our Schools for the 
Stage,”’ by Bronson Howard. It seems that 
we have no less than three such schools, the 
National Dramatic Conservatory, the Stan- 
hope-Wheatcroft Dramatic School, and the 
American Academy of the Dramatic Arts. 
With what Mr. Howard says of the dramatic 
art, and the necessity of teaching it, and its 
connection with and relation to nature, no 
one can quarrel; but we must warn the read- 
er against the idea, which he seems to en- 
courage, that this country is already estab- 
lished as the headquarters of the dramatic 
art. He speaks with considerable contempt of 
the Conservatoire, but there is pretty good 
acting at the Francais, and Bernhardt and 
Coquelin compare favorably even with the 
graduates of the American Academy of the 
Dramatic Arts. Bishop Potter’s article on 
“The Problem of the Philippines’ seems to 
be an answer to his own question, ‘““‘What 
will the Philippines do to us?” They seem 
to have converted him into an Imperialist, 
and also to have quite upset his moral] ideas. 
Some hold us responsible for the war in the 
Philippines because we began it; others be- 
cause we betrayed the Filipinos; Bishop Pot- 
ter traces it entirely to “‘the blunder of the 
naval commander” who, after destroying 
the Spanish fleet in the harbor of Manila, 
failed to sail away. This is a new burden 
on the shoulders of poor Admiral Dewey, 
who was at least supposed to have obeyed 
orders, and it up a wide field for 
speculation. It seems that, “through” this 
blunder, we are fixed with a responsibility 
for what takes place in the Philippines for 
all time. We can assure the good Bishop 
that this is not the view of the Administra- 
tion. Our responsibility for the Philippines 
rests solely on the Treaty of Paris, by which 
we bought them from Spain, and will termi- 
nate as soon as we have made another trea- 
ty selling them to somebody else. No writ- 
er on international law or publicist, from 


opens 
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Grotius to Hanna, ever made the duty to 
subjugate a distant people depend on the 
blunder of an Admiral. The article con- 
founds two entirely distinct things, our in- 
ternational responsibility—which arises from 
the Treaty of Paris and assertion of sov- 
ereignty under it, and, e. g., makes 
us responsible to England, France, or Ger- 
many for the safety of the lives and prop- 
erty of their citizens—and the moral respon- 
sibility of certain individuals for the war of 
subjugation now going on in the Philippines. 
We might with entire consistency have im- 
peached McKinley for his acts in connection 
with the war, and yet at the same time have 
acknowledged our international responsi- 
bility for order in Manila. 


—Harper’s contains W. D. Howells’s ‘‘Some 
Literary Memories of Cambridge’ and a 
first instalment of ‘Love Letters of Victor 
Hugo,” witha reproduction of an original 
drawing by Hugo and a portrait. The love 
letters are introduced to the reader by 
Paul Meurice as the “letters of early man- 
hood, virtue, love” of the ‘Feuilles @’Au- 
tomne’; but as Victor was but seventeen 
years old when the affair began, they are 
rather the letters of romantic precocious 
boyhood. It is a disadvantage that they are 
al] on one side (Adéle Foucher’s have been 
destroyed), and they arouse the reader’s 
curiosity as to what her share in the cor- 
respondence was. Every one will find some- 
thing in them that will strike his attention, 
and the diligent student of French novels 
will not fail to note that the inevitable 
suggestion of suicide, so dear to Gallic ro- 
mance, is not wanting. ‘‘Suppose we were 
married to-morrow, and I were to kill my- 
self the next day, I should have been happy 
for one day, and no one would have any 
reason to reproach you. You would be 
my widow. Would it not be possible, my 
Adéle, under certain circumstances, to ar- 
range matters thus?’’ Mr, Howells gives a 
charming sketch of Professor Child, and has 
a good deal to say about Agassiz, Henry 
James the elder, Dana, author of ‘Two 
Years before the Mast,’ and John Holmes, 
the ‘‘Autocrat’s” brother, of whom there is 
an excellent likeness. Indeed, the portraits, 
as a whole, are unusually life-like. The 
Cambridge which Mr. Howells describes is 
the Cambridge of thirty years or so ago, 
when he went there to win his spurs as 
editor of the Atlantic, before Harvard Col- 
lege was transformed into a university, and 
when the New England tradition was more 
vigorous than it is now. ‘‘Most Ameri- 
cans,’ he says, “have no standards of their 
own,’ but in Cambridge there still were 
standards, by means of which the Canta- 
brigians “rated the merit of new-comers.” 
“Elect spirits,” he calls them, and who 
shall say that they were not? Prof. W. O. 
Atwater has a second article on the tem- 
perance question (Alcohol, Physiology, and 
Temperance Reform’), in the course of 
which he calls attention to the fact that the 
laws of all our States but two now require 
that physiology, with special reference to 
the effects of alcohol, shall be taught in 
the public schools, and criticises some of 
the instruction commonly given as contrary 
to science. He quotes an authorized text- 
book, for instance, as maintaining that al- 
cohol, “in whatever quantity,” is “not only 
a poison, but a narcotic poison,” which, 
he says, is not true. He insists that what 
ought to be taught is temperance, not false- 





hoods about alcohol; but the “trend” of 
the hour is evidently the other way. 


—The Venetian Republic,’ by W. Carew 
Hazlitt (Macmillan), is not simply a re- 
print of the work which appeared in 1860. 
It represents the author’s third attempt to 
write a history of Venice. In 1858 he pub- 
lished a sketch in two volumes which, while 
it showed signs of promise, had been pre- 
pared too hurriedly and was filled with 
mistakes. Dissatisfied with the quality of 
this early effort, Mr. Hazlitt, after two 
more years of study, issued four volumes 
upon the same subject. The second book 
proved to be much better than the first, 
and, though somewhat uncritical, contained 
the fruit of wide reading. Like its pre- 
decessor, it was attacked on the score of 
inaccuracy, and it certainly bore the marks 
of inexperience. For instance, it did not 
distinguish with sufficient clearness be- 
tween the value of one chronicle and that 
of another. Now, after forty years, a period 
during which he has produced a good many 
other books, Mr. Hazlitt returns to the 
Venetian Republic and presents a final edi- 
tion in two velumes. “The text has profit- 
ed by the result of mature experience so 
far as to be to a considerable extent re- 
written.”’ Moreover, says Mr. Hazlitt: “The 
present edition is the first complete one of 
the work, for it not only profits by the 
gradual and large accumulation of valuable 
particulars relative to Venetian history 
and institutions, but brings down the career 
of the republic to the abrupt close in 
1797." Quite apart from the continuation 
of the narrative to 1797 and the improve- 
ment of special features in the work of 
1860, Mr. Hazlitt finds good reason for re- 
shaping his history in the vast volume of 
material relating to Venice which has been 
made accessible since the expulsion of the 
Austrians in 1866. To give two examples 
only: the ‘Storia Documentata’ of Romanin, 
and Rawdon Brown’s ‘Calendars of Vene- 
tian State Papers,’ have placed new and 
grave responsibilities upon the historian of 
Venice. Assuming that it was within his 
power, Mr. Hazlitt should have rewritten 
his book completely. But this may seem 
like an ungracious remark, for, even as it 
stands, the present edition marks a long 
advance beyond the point reached in 1860. 
It contains an immense amount of informa-~ 
tion, and it sums up the thought and read- 
ing which an ardent lover of Venice has 
been able to devote to her during nearly 
half a century. We may add that it is 
printed in very handsome style. 


—In reply to the recent clamors of vic- 
tory on both sides of the Atlantic, M. Paul 
Lacombe utters a vehement protest against 
all warfare, which he entitles ‘La Guerre 
et l'Homme’ (Paris: Georges Bellais). He 
takes especial delight in stirring up his 
readers with paradox, in playing at nine- 
pins with the most prescriptively respec- 
table opinions concerning the ennobling ef- 
fects of war and the courage of men there- 
in, and in flouting the cheap self-deception 
of nations passionately eager to justify 
their iniquitous victories. The whole vol- 
ume is a commentary, humorous but sting- 
ing, on Jingoism that hands the sword to 
others, as well as an arraignment of lead- 
ers, whether civil or military, who involve 
nations in the alternative calamities of tri- 
umph or defeat. Viewed in this light, war 
cannot obtain sanction from morality or re- 





ligion; the holiness of a cause is treated as 
a mockery. Much of what the author ad- 
vances is superfluous, because abundantly 
familiar. On the philosophical side, mos: 
of his arguments were long since definitive- 
ly formulated by Mill. The merit of his 
book consists, therefore, in the interesting 
originality of its tactics, and in the sup- 
porting of every position with facts of re- 
cent occurrence.’ Of’this method the reader 
may judge in the chapter on military cour. 
age, which M. Lacombe’s discussion reduces 
to an almost non-existent, negligible quan- 
tity. The chapter entitled ‘‘Les Martyrs" 
should be hailed with enthusiasm in Cuba, 
the Philippines, and the late South Af- 
rican Republic. 


COUES’S ‘DIARIO’ OF GARCES. 


On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer: The Diary 
and Itinerary of Francisco Garcés (Mis- 
sionary Priest) in his Travels through 
Sonora, Arizona, and California, 1775-1776. 
Translated from an official contempora- 
neous copy of the original Spanish manu- 
script, and edited, with copious critical 
notes, by Elliot Coues, editor of Lewis and 
Clark, of Pike, of Henry and Thompson. 
Fowler Journal, Larpenteur, etc., etc. 
Eighteen maps, views, and _ facsimiles. 
Two vols., pp. xxx+608. New York: Fran- 
cis P. Harper. 1900. 

Dr. Coues’s swan-song, this: the chosen 
labor upon which he entered in full vigor 
in 1898, but completed in his last months of 
conscious doom and unremitting torments. 
He pursued it almost to his last hour, under 
a burden that would have crushed a lesser 
man out of all semblance of scientific en- 
deavor. We owe much, it is true, to the al- 
most comparable devotion and skill of his 
younger collaborator—por mas scias now 
next in line of succession; but this definitive 
edition of the valuable Diario of Fray Fran- 
cisco must have fallen far short had its 
editor been of less than heroic mould. It is 
an obra maestra finished and polished at 
the very stake. There is a fine congruity 
to be noted. Irreconcilable as were their 
tongues, their times, their creeds, vocations, 
horizons, chere was a certain strict bond 
between the footsore, narrow, commonplace- 
spoken martyr-missionary, Apostle of the 
Yumas and Papagos, and our broad, schol- 
arly, heretic, fiery and eloquent Apostle of 
Truth-Documentary. “My only genius is 
the genius of hard work,” said Dr. Coues 
sincerely. That genius was Garcés’s, too. But 
each had a higher and nowadays a rarer 
talent—the genius of believing in some- 
thing hard enough to work for it even unto 
death. It is by this crusader impulse, on 
lines apparently so divergent, in fact so par- 
allel, that they wrought, each in his cir- 
cumstance, such labors as to other 
men in their selfsame activities seem 
not Herculean but rather impossible. Each 
toiled and died at least for the santa fé as 
he saw it. If one’s version was ecclesias- 
tic, the other’s scientific, they were equal 
in devotion to their ideals and their cam- 
paign for the ‘‘conversion of the Gentiles.” 
Of his own faith, perhaps, Dr. Coues has 
never made more characteristic confession 
than in his introduction to this work (p.xx): 

“Bearing acutely in mind the Italian say- 
ing that the translator is the traducer, I 
have tried my best to prove an exception 


to that rule. Where I have wished to abuse 
my gentle and most lovable author for bis 
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fanaticism, his bigotry, his ecclesiasticism 
(as they seem to me), I have done it in 
my notes; in my text always holding his 
words themselves in a sort of superstitious 
awe of my own, just as he did his holy 


religion. My aim has been to translate 
Garcés literally, punctually, even with scru- 
pulosity”’— 


which well might serve as the gospel of 
all translators. 

Fray Francisco Garcés was a typical Fran- 
ciscan missionary of the last century. Ar- 
agonés by birth, he came to the New World 
a young priest, and entered, in 1763, the 
historic college at Querétaro, which mother- 
ed the evangelization (and largely the ex- 
ploration) of so enormous a share of the 
North American wilderness. In 1768 he be- 
came resident priest at San Xavier del Bac, 
Sonora (now Arizona), that splendid tem- 
ple amid the desert before which the most 
sated traveller stands astonished. In that 
same year (being 30) he began those entradas 
which are translatable only in terms of his 
time, for we have no synonyms nowadays. 
They were apostolic invasions of a heathen 
wilderness; on foot, generally alone, unless 
for a half-strange Indian or so, among 
savage tribes and across trackless and 
mortal wastes which, even in these railroad 
days, claim annually their victims by thirst. 
The first entrada (1768) was only sixty 
leagues—a mere bagatelle for a clergyman 
to tramp. The second (1770) was ninety 
leagues; the third (1771), 300 leagues; the 
fourth (1774) over 500 leagues; the fifth 
and last, with which Dr. Coues’s exegesis 
is principally concerned, a matter of 900 
leagues. Nothing could be more modest 
than the fraile’s record of these tremendous 
achievements. His lonely tramps were far 
longer and far harder than Doniphan’s just- 
ly famous march, or that of Stevenson’s 
Regiment; longer even than the path-find- 
ings of Lewis and Clark or Frémont, and 
as perilous. To such as really know the 
dangers and hardships of his itinerary, even 
in this mitigated day, nothing in his pithy 
chronicle is more impressive than his si- 
lence about the inevitable sufferings. We 
might fancy, so far as he complains, that 
his walks abroad were over such landscapes 
as we commonly know—wherever you will, 
a grateful tree to ward the infernal sun; 
wherever you must, a cool brook to relieve 
swollen lips. As a matter of fact, to follow 
his precise trail, even now, would mean 
such hardship as few men face. How little 
self-pity invades his record we are some- 
what reminded by his editor, who prints un- 
der Garcés’s simple line “a difficult road 

and another worse one,” our sturdy 
Lieut. Ives’s two pages of graphic but un- 
exaggerated account of his entry to Cataract 
Cafion, eighty-two years later (p. 336). And 
the cafion is not a circumstance to the grisly 
desert through which Garcés trudged lonely 
and uncharted. 

Nor does his editor ‘‘make much” of this 
heroism (and that “heroism’’ is none too 
strong a word, those know who have near- 
est measured). Dr. Coues does not even 
employ the flying-wedge of summary. It is 
rather impressive for us to add up the 
5,000 miles of Sahara that Garcés covered 
in his five entradas; and no less so to 
remember his category. His was no unpre- 
cedented trail, for a Franciscan pioneer. 
Fray Marcos de Niza (1539), Fray Juan de 
Padilla (1540-42), Fray Sylvestre Velez de 
Escalante (about whose entradas Dr. Coues 
had planned his next editing), Fray Junf- 








pero Serra (1769), and many other sons of 
St. Francis, besides such Jesuits as Kino, 
had equalled his mileage, and several out- 
stripped his sufferings. Very many of 
them were, like him, martyred by the sav- 
age flocks to whom they had vowed thelr 
lives. Garcés was slaughtered in the Yuma 
massacre of 1781. Like his fellows, too, he 
was as useful to the record as to our stan- 
dards of heroism. All kept their chron- 
icles. That to this day the documents of 
Southwestern history are so inaccessible 
to our average students is because we have 
not found Coueses enough to keep up with 
the old Garcéses. No more and no less than 
many others whose names are still caviare 
to the general, Garcés is an inseparable 
“source” for any large comprehension of 
the early history and ethnography of our 
first-settled domain. 

Though Kino had long preceded him, he 
was one of the first Caucasians to come 
overland to the mouth of the Colorado, or 
to cross from mid-Arizona to mid-Calli- 
fornia. He twice trudged across that hide- 
ous reach (now rather disconcerting in a 
Pullman) between Tucson and the Califor- 
nia Missions. He was the first white man 
to visit the Grand Cafion of Arizona from 
the west; to make that ghastly trip from 
about Ft. Mojave to the Moqui villages; 
to describe that strange human-rabbited 
hole-in-the-ground of Cataract Cafion 
(though, as Dr. Coues well points out, it is 
highly probable that CArdenas, Coronado’s 
captain who discovered the Grand Cafion 
in 1540, came also even here from the other 
direction). Garcés was also discoverer, so 
far as we know, of the Mojave River, that 
most striking type of the desert stream; 
born amid pines and trout, but never “get- 
ting anywhere’—for it dies by inches in Its 
bed, amid drifts of sand and alkali. He 
was also probably the first Caucasian to see 
many points since historic in our own win- 
ning of the West—including that providen- 
tial crossing of the sixth greatest stream 
on the Continent (and largest of its many 
“Red Rivers’), where now more travellers 
pass every year than there were Caucasians 
within two thousand miles of Garcés at 
any time in the last thirteen years of his 
career. Here was the “strenuous life’ on 
a finer key—muscled not by prancing but 
by enduring (and alone) such hardships as 
none of our armies of conquest ever dream- 
ed of; kept alert not by shooting down but 
by lifting up; and crowned with a pro- 
portionate mortality no modern battle ever 
paralleled. 

Into so congenial a theme Dr. Coues has 
plunged witb his inalienable scholarship 
and fervor, and from it emerged with his 
expected victory. It is late, of course, to 
refer to his quenchless industry. The trans- 
lation and annotation of this one work 
are in themselves the making of a repu- 
tation. The magnitude of the task in so 
thorough searching and digestion of records; 
the mastery and vitality of the present- 
ment; the intimate and winning person- 
ality of it; the acute, “hard sense’’ of it; 
his familiarity with the topographies in- 
volved (for he travelled nearly all of them, 
a generation ago, as a frontier post-sur- 
geon in army “‘ambulances’”’ and with those 
keen eyes); the breadth, the fearlessness, 
the biting edge of his comment, and yet 
its equity and generous manhood—in fact, 
all the scholarship and all the humanity 
which cbarmed us in ‘Lewis and Clark’ 





or ‘Fowler,’ are here and at their full 
stature. 
The version of the ‘Diario’ which Dr. 


Coues has followed is a clerical copy of 
not later than 1785 and, presumably, from 
Garcés’s holograph; and he has checked 
this by another scribe’s copy and the ill- 
printed version in the 
la Historia dé Mexico’ 
ume i.). upon the 
‘Rudo Ensayo,’ Arricivita’s ‘Crénica Ser& 


‘Documentos para 
(second series, vol- 


He also draws wisely 


fica,’ and Ortega’s ‘Apostdélicos Afanes 

the last for a valuable appendix chapter on 
that earlier and more famous missionary 
hero, ‘‘the Apostle of the Pimas,” the 


Jesuit Eusebio Francisco Kino (Kiihne). 

“Todo & fuerza de hacha,” said a wiry, 
withered little Mexican woman to the re- 
viewer, with an inclusive gesture over the 
picturesque rancho she had fairly wreaked 
with her own hand from a cafion of the 
Sierra San Mateo. She, 
“genius of hard work.” Dr. Coues’s trans- 
lation is a rather like conquest. It is al- 
most literally “‘by force of the axe’’—~albeit 
an axe of most shrewd edge and lexico 
graphic temper. By no means at home in 
Spanish, spoken or written, he has hewr 
his way through this vast chaparral with 
a success which can hardly fail to astonish 
those who best knew the task and his 
equipment. A stranger would be prepared 
for almost anything from a translator who 
Starts off (p. xxii) with: 


too, had a certain 


“To my limited vision, the use of ac- 
tents in Spanish seems a freakish thing, 
and very largely an affair of grammatical 
supererogation. It is al-most al-ways a 
mat'-ter of indicating enuncidtion or stress 
of voice, and not pronunciation, and 


or- 
dinarily quite as superfluous.” 


In fact, this is one of the exquisite pre- 
cisions of the language. The laws of Span- 
ish pronunciation are strict; and every ex- 


ception can be, and is, fully charted by an 
accent. The Spanish punctuals are never 
supererogatory. They are always essen- 
tial. They not only mark an exception to 


the rule; they convey all the explanation 
necessary. If we might so simply cleave 
a royal road to the infallible 
tion of English! 

As he frankly states, in the strenuous en- 
deavor to give a “word-for-word transla- 
tion,” Dr. Coues has made often 


pronuncla- 


‘pretty 
rough English, sometimes strained 
almost to the point of rupture.” His theory 


is correct; but at times he carries it resent- 
ably far. It is never in the highest sense 
literal to violate idiom. Garcés 
wrote anything so awkward as 
do these Indians,’’ and many like inverted 
orders. “Antique acquaintances” is too 
“literal” to be literate, and often there is 
looseness as extreme. Hizimos alto (p. 271) 
is not ‘“‘made the ascent,” but made a halt, 
alto being the technical word, with senti- 
nels or stage-robbers, for “Halt!” Frente 
Negra is not “‘black face,” but black brow. 
Un Alto (p. 95) is not “an elevation,’ but 
a storey. Caballada is never ‘cavalry, 
but horseherd—the cowboy’s ‘“‘cavvyard.” 
Mas de espacio is “more leisurely,” not 
“after a rest.” Cuentas cannot be trans- 
lated “shells’’ (conchas). It means beads. 
Some of those in point were cut from shells, 
and some from spar. Hizo sefias de escopeta 
is ‘‘made signs of a gun’’ (of a special sort), 
not of “shooting.” Viva guerra is ‘‘lively,” 
not “open war’’—the Spanish idiom agreeing 
strictly with ours. Cortado, of a river, 
means not “dry’’ but “cut down’’—as we 


never 
“Go dressed 
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should say, “shrunken.” Of hair, suelto 
is not “‘long’’ but loose. One of the first 
lessons of the beginner in Spanish is “how 
vast a difference can Be ’twixt” ser and e8- 
tar. Estamos buenos (p. 488) cannot pos- 
sibly say “We are good.” It is inevitably 
“We are well.” Hn las memorias antiguas 
(p. 139) is not just “traditionally,” but “in 
the old memoirs (or accounts).”’ Corazon 
is “heart,”” never “ghost.” There are too 
many of these verbal ineptitudes, but none 
more serious than the examples cited. 

Pa’re (for padre, p. 287), is almost uni- 
versal among the Spanish-smattering In- 
dians of the Southwest, as ma’re, compa'’re, 
etc.; and paderon (p. 212), with its ancestral 
pader, for paredon and pared, a fixed provin- 
cialism, not confined to Indians. Few Mexi- 
cans in the Territories would understand 
you if you cailed a wall pared. There are 
many curious instances of this provincial 
transposition of consonants—as ‘‘Grabiel”’ 
for Gabriel; ‘‘cabresto” for cabestro; 
“patarabo” for taparabo—awaiting the 
Spanish-American dictionary which does not 
exist, and which some such collaboration as 
by Mr. Hodge and Mr. Tipton should yet 
give us. 

Of failing to catch the drift of a phrase 
or sentence, there are a few serious exam- 
ples. The Indian wizard who tenta havili- 
dad de volverse remolino (157) is not said 
to have “‘managed to come to life again in 
some mysterious manner,” but to have “had 
the ability to turn himself into a remolino,” 
i. ¢., one of those little, waltzing whirl- 
winds so characteristic of the Southwest, 
and known to frontiersmen of our speech as 
“sand-augers.”’ Strayings from the essen- 
tial trail are particularly notabie on pp. 211, 
230 (a serious one on gente), 442, 466, 502, 
ete. Misprints are few—like ‘‘Tezozamo” 
for Tezozomoc; “piesa’’ for priesa; “Die- 
guinos” for Dieguefios; ‘‘media dia’ for me- 
diodia. Of errors of fact there are almost 
none. The Santa Clara, of Ventura Coun- 
ty, Cal., instead of being ‘‘a large river,” 
can be jumped by a cat. The Tejon is 
not “‘the best-known pass over the Teha- 
chepi.”” It was, in the days of the Butter- 
field overland stages from St. Louis to San 
Francisco; but now a hundred thousand 
passengers a year cross the Tehachepi who 
never even heard of Tejon Pass. Nor has 
the Sierra Madre behind San Bernardino 
any kinship, of orography or nomenclature, 
with the northern Sierra Nevada. 

We may always trust Dr. Coues to fetch 
us humor as well as learning; and there is 
no disappointment here. Whether it be an 
indignant Anti-Imperial outburst (p. 470), or 
where (p. 514) he falls foul of an immodest 
pretender who has dallied disastrously with 
Coronado’s itinerary, or in his not quite ju- 
dicial but always pungent diatribes against 
“The Church,” he always compels sympathy 
if not conviction. The most telling and most 
important of these characteristic diversions 
is that which shows how dangerous it is even 
for a scholar meterse en lo que no le toca. 
Lieut. (later Gen.) J. H. Simpson, whose 
generic work merits (and here receives) 
the warmest praise, and who was easily 
foremost of our mid-century “American” 
explorers of the Southwest, is made the 
“terrible example.’’ On pp. 376, 478 his real. 
ly astounding ‘“‘facsimiles’’ and still worse 
translations (with the unartful aid of ter- 
ritorial ‘‘official translators’’) of the old 
Spanish entries on Bl Morro (‘‘Insoription 
Rock’’) furnish Dr, Coues a rare and merry 





text. A real facsimile of one of Simpson’s 
guess-similes is confronted with a photo- 
graph, and the result is startling. By a 
curious irony of fate, and without human 
malice, the same 5x8 negative which pre- 
serves the true (and historically precious) 
“Letrado inscription” (1632), also includes 
the legend carved in the same memorial 
cliff in 1849 by Lieut. Simpson, who so incon- 
ceivably bungled Letrado and all the other 
inscriptions he copied. 

Too much can hardly be said for the com- 
pact, exhaustive, and authoritative conno- 
tation (mostly ethnographic) of Dr. Coues’s 
collaborator, Mr. Frederick Webb Hodge of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, to whom also we 
owe more of the final polish thanappears. His 
footnotes are very nearly a model of what 
such work may and should be. One of the 
few discords of the ‘Garcés’ is, indeed, that 
Dr. Coues spells ‘‘Moqui,” “Navajo,” and 
such-like words after the historic and ety- 
mologic plan; while Mr. Hodge, as must 
an official of the Bureau which invented the 
parvenu cacographies, writes ‘‘Moki,” 
“Navaho,” and other phonetic upstart forms, 
indefensible by any rule we recognize in 
scientific nomenclature. Such rule would be, 
briefly, that such spellings shall follow elth- 
er derivation or a clearer scheme of pro- 
nunciation. These do neither. Moqui and 
Navajo are Spanish words, known to us on- 
ly from that source. There is no k in Span- 
ish; and h is silent, while in ‘‘Navaho” it 
misrepresents the most violent of aspirates. 
The student knows, the layman can learn, 
how to pronounce Moqui and Navajo, for 
they are by an invariable key; no one knows 
how to pronounce ‘Moki’ and ‘‘Navaho” 
unless he has learned directly or indirectly 
from the historic spelling. There is neither 
learning nor consistency in these closet 
spellings, which “English” a few forms and 
leave the rest untouched. If Moqui must 
be ‘“Moki,’’ why should “Soonyi’’ remain 
Zufii? And so on through hundreds of 
words. Mr. Hodge errs in dating Laguna 
from ‘1689, when the first documentary 
mention of the pueblo seems to have been 
made.” That 1689 document is unquestion- 
ably and prima-facie spurious—an ignorant 
forgery of mysterious motive. Laguna was 
first settled ‘“‘en fines del afio de 1697.”’ It 
“submitted” to Gov. Cubero, and by him 
was named, July 4, 1699. 

The blemishes of these two fine volumes 
have been searchingly and frankly noted. 
If we might wish them spared, they do not 
alter the fact that the ‘Garcés’ is a worthy 
last legacy from a man whose whole active 
career was a testament to knowledge; the 
fit closing chapter of one who, surpassed 
by one only as a critic therein, leaves no 
exact substitute, and had no full peer in vi- 
talizing American documentary research. 


MORE WORKS ON CHINA. 


China's Only Hope: An Appeal by her 
greatest Viceroy, Chang Chih-tung, with 
the sanction of the present Emperor, 
Kwang Su. Translated from the Chinese 
edition by Samuel I. Woodbridge. In- 
troduction by Griffith John, D.D. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 1900. Pp. 152. 

China and Christianity. By Alexander 
Michie, author of ‘Missionaries in China.’ 
Boston: Knight & Millet. 1900. Pp. xvi, 
232. 

China's Open Door: A Sketch of Chinese 
Life and History. By Rounsevelle Wild- 





man, Consul-General of the United States 
at Hong Kong. With an introduction by 
Charles Denby, formerly United States 
Minister to China. Illustrated. Boston: 
Lothrop Publishing Company. 1900. Pp. 
xvi, 318. 


Of these three books, the first is by far 
the shortest and also by far the most val- 
uable. Very few, it can be safely said, of 
the multitudinous books which the present 
crisis has brought forth can pretend to 
equal it in interest and importance; for it 
is a thoroughly first-hand document, and 
that from the Chinese side. It was written 
by the Viceroy of Hupeh and Hunan in lit- 
erary Chinese—as addressed to the literati— 
shortly after China had been so hopelessly 
overthrown by Japan, and while the Emper- 
or Kwang Su was in the midst of his mag- 
nificent, if brief, iconoclastic career. The 
independence of a Chinese viceroy is strik- 
ingly shown by the fact that, while the 
young Emperor was beaten back to heel 
by his imperious aunt with a difference, Chang 
Chih-tung, secure in the protection of his 
own troops, still reigns at Hankow. And 
this was not because his book failed of 
effect. At least a million copiés were scat- 
tered over the empire; it was received by 
the literati with enthusiasm; and it was 
an unlucky result from it in great part 
that there came the recoil, the coup d'état 
of the Empress Dowager, the whole “clear 
out the foreigner” policy of Prince Tuan, 
and the present situation. Of the accuracy 
of this translation, we are not in a position 
to judge. Both the translator and the in- 
troducer lay stress on the perfect literary 
style of the original; in this form, there is 
certainly none. The version also is of the 
freest, so far as the employment of West- 
ern idioms and allusions is concerned; but 
there is a weight of originality and verity 
about the whole which seems to guarantee 
the exactitude of the substance, if not of 
the garb. 

Especially, Chang Chih-tung himself 
stands out clearly. He has a directness of 
thought and speech which sometimes verges 
on crudeness, but mostly has the ring of 
the primeval man. His vision is clear; 
his energy that of a steam-engine; his thor- 
oughness more philosophical, if less sweep- 
ing, than that of his unfortunate master. 
Above all, the book is sincere. It has no 
touch of pyseudo-civilized cant. We can 
imagine the writer developing crotchets; he 
may be liable to be influenced by others; 
he will always be transparently honest. 
This sounds almost impossible of a Chinese 
official, but it seems to be true of this vice- 
roy. All foreigners who know him appar- 
ently agree that on him, all unstable as he 
may possibly be, lies the burden of pro- 
vincial China, and that he carries that 
burden with courage, loyalty, devotion, and 
honesty. In him, the avarice of his fellows 
is utterly lacking, and that alone puts him 
in a class by himself, 

It may be taken as certain that in what 
such a man as this has to say to his country- 
men, the hope for the future of China must 
lie. His reform will not be thrust on the 
nation from the outside; it will not consist 
of monkey-like imitations or an anarchistic 
clean sweep. It will not be prefaced by a 
wail over the wicked foreigner, the evil 
things he has brought and deeds he has 
done, Rather Chang Chih-tung turns upon 
his countrymen like a Hebrew prophet, and 
tells them that these things are so because 
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they and their fathers have sinned. One 
hundred and fifty years ago China should 
have opened its doors and gone out to 
see what the rest of the world was doing; 
then it would have grown up with that out- 
side world. Fifty years ago it should have 
received foreigners when they came and 
should have learned from them. Now the 
mischief is done; the country is on the 
verge of economic ruin through pride, ig- 
norance, and sloth. And it is at the door 
of the literati especially that all this lies. 


His remedy is threefold. First, the reign- 
ing dynasty must be maintained. Chang 
Chih-tung is effusively loyal, and that is the 
only possible touch of insincerity in his 
book. Yet it may be true devotion to the 
reforming Emperor, and it is certainly most 
intelligible disgust with all the peace so- 
cieties, republican movements, and lack of 
patriotic spirit which threaten the unity and 
existence of the country. Secondly, Con- 
fucianism must be conserved. It is the foun- 
dation of everything, and there is nothing 
in the Western learning that disagrees with 
it. Thirdly, the Chinese race must be pro- 
tected. This can be done only by knowledge, 
which, for Chang Chih-tung at least, is 
power. The knowledge of the West must 
be acquired, applied, and spread through the 
whole country. No one should shrink from 
the peoples of the West and say that they 
are brutes and do not possess the Three 
Moral Obligations. They have, even though 
differing in details from China, the relation 
of father and son, of sovereign and sub- 
ject, and of husband and wife. Nor have they 
abolished altogether the idea of etiquette. 
From this very necessary fooling we may 
pass to the details by which knowledge is 
to be gained. There must be intercourse 
by travel—always after the principles have 
been well formed by Confucian study. 
Schools must be established and properly 
graded and regulated. Foreign books must 
be translated; this may be done most speed. 
ily in the first instance through Japanese. 
The newspaper press must be developed. 
Railways and roads are essential. The army 
must be maintained, reformed, and strength- 
ened. There must be absolute religious tol- 
eration. Opium must be got rid of; it and 
isolation are the two causes of China’s 
downfall. On this point Chang Chih-tung 
is in the unhappy position of a temperance 
reformer with us who does not believe in 
prohibition. The mass of officials and pol- 
iticians regard him as a crank; the mis- 
sionaries bewail his slackness in the cause, 
for he does not believe in sweeping opium 
out by force. In all these things, then, the 
efforts must be steady, persistent, and well 
planned. There are interesting touches of 
criticism—more allusions than anything else 
—of former spasmodic and short-lived at- 
tempts in these directions; probably the 
reader of the original has an advantage 
here. It is remarkable, however, that from 
beginning to end there is no blame of the 
foreigner either for land-grabbing, missions, 
or opium. The onus is put squarely upon 
China itself. 


After a genuine work of such weight 
as this, our other two books seem thin and 
commonplace. Mr. Michie was for nearly 
twenty years correspondent of the Times at 
Pekin, and his book was printed some few 
years ago at Tientsin. It is essentially an 
attempt to look at the missionary movement 
from the Chinese side, and to draw from that 
some ideas as to how Christianity may best 








and with least friction be introduced to 
the Chinese people. Its basis, to some ex- 
tent, is found in Chinese state papers, 
and, so far, it has considerable interest and 
value. But Mr. Michie has also criticisms 
and suggestions of his own, which are hard- 
ly of the same importance. He is somewhat 
given to speculation and to the drawing or, 
rather, suggesting of parallels—a diversion 
of the amateur historical student. But the 
present case has passed beyond such van- 
ities and demands the hardest of facts. For 
one thing we are grateful to him—that he 
has laid stress on the obligation which lies 
on missionary societies to send out as their 
agents men of liberal education, of catholic 
sympathy, of observing power, and of com- 
mon sense. There have been men of the 
finest abilities in mission work, but, among 
the crowd, they have been and are too few. 

Mr. Wildman is badly handicapped with 
the friend whom he has called in to bless 
him. It would take a man of much greater 
authority than Mr. Denby to make us be- 
lieve that this book ‘‘will take its place in 
literature next to Dr. Williams’s ‘Middle 
Kingdom’ as a digest of information on 
China.” It will not take any place in liter- 
ature, and the information in it is of no 
amazing newness or variety. One thing un- 
doubtedly it has: it reads most entertain- 
ingly. Practice as a journalist has enabled 
Mr. Wildman to develop a style that is 
clever to the point of flippancy. And so, 
if any one wishes to spin lightly through 
a semi-comic history of China, let him turn 
hither. The title is a good deal of a mis- 
nomer, and stamps the book as written to 
catch the flying hour. The book really is 
an account of a very tightly shut door, and 
how it was slowly battered open—a highly 
subjective account, but perhaps, as true as 
any other. By way of introduction, come 
a couple of chapters on Chinese character- 


istics, which are not superficial, as the 
writer fears, so much as sketchy. After 
the history come two other chapters; one 


on the commercial outlook, the best in the 
book, and full of very sound sense, if not 
encouraging to the hopeful trader; the other, 
a description of Canton, serving no special 
purpose, excepc as an unintended foil to Mr. 
Kipling’s infinitely more brilliant and sug- 
gestive picture. Finally, we have Mr. 
Denby’s description of Pekin, and a chapter 
on the Boxer rising, to bring everything to 
date. 


Through the First Antarctic Night, 1898- 
1899: A narrative of the Voyage of the 
Belgica. By Frederick A. Cook, M.D. 
Doubleday & McClure Co. 1900. 8vo, 
xxiv. 678 pp. Mlustrated. 


The Belgian Antarctic expedition had its 
origin in the interest and energy of Lieut. 
Adrien de Gerlache, who, by means of pri- 
vate subscriptions and the financial aid of 
the Belgian Government, succeeded in col- 
lecting the sixty thousand dollars which 
were essential to the most restricted out- 
fit. The vessel selected was the Norwegian 
sealer Patria, rechristened the Belgica, a 
stanch vessel of 250 tons, barque-rigged, 
with moderate steam-power. She proved 
admirably adapted to resisting ice-pres- 
sures, but the scarcity of funds prevented 
any such alterations as might have furnish- 
ed protection from the condensation of 
aerial humidity during the long Antarctic 
night—a defect which probably had a ma- 
terial influence on the health as well as the 








comfort of the party. In other ways the 
outfit was insufficient for serious emer- 
gencies, and to good luck is due the fact 
that the explorers escaped suffering from 
this cause. 

The party under the command of De Ger- 
lache was composed of Belgians, Norwe- 
gians, Russians, a Rumanian, and an Ameri- 
can, Dr. Cook, the surgeon, anthropologist. 
and author of this volume, who had had 
some Arctic experience with Peary. Alto- 
gether there were seven officers and twelve 
men, of whom seventeen returned; one man 
having been lost overboard in a gale before 
reaching the ice, and Lieut. Danco, the 
magnetician, having died of an organic dis- 
ease of the heart aggravated by the anwmia 
due to the depressing influence of the long 
Polar night. 

The Belgica \eft Ostend, August 24, 1897, 
and reached Rio de Janeiro, October 22. 
Punta Arenas in Magellan Strait was the 
real point of departure from men and mails, 
Thence the expedition proceeded to the 
Dirk Gerritz archipelago, due south of the 
Falkland Islands, and, crossing Bransfield 
Strait, which separates the line of the south 
Shetland Islands from what was formerly 
known as Palmer Land, entered an imper- 
fectly charted region where the principal 
additions to geography made by this expe- 
dition are located. A waterway named Bel- 
gica Strait by Gerlache, but which is prob- 
ably the Bismarck Strait of earlier explor- 
ers, was mapped in considerable detail, and 
is bordered by some five hundred miles of 
shore line. The chart furnished by Dr. Cook 
is on such a minute scale that it would be 
unprofitable to attempt a comparison with 
earlier maps. It appears, however, that the 
work has been carefully done and much that 
is new recorded. 

The land about Belgica Strait is covered 
with a permanent ice-cap from which ice 
descends by every depression to the sea 
level. The visible land is in the form of 
nunataks, or of sea-cliffs, with talus beach- 
es here and there. The direction of the 
strait is northeast and southwest, nearly 
parallel with the general trend of the South 
Shetlands. The country rock was found to 
be ancient crystalline granite, and green- 
stone, but, in the morainic material, frag- 
ments of metamorphic sedimentary forma- 
tions and various other rocks were discover- 
ed. The numerous soundings taken are 
among the most valuable data collected by 
the expedition, and bring out the existence 
of a continental plateau which seems to have 
its periphery at about the 300-fathom line. 
This circumstance points to a land-de- 
pression of about 200 fathoms, since the nor- 
mal depth in other regions averages about 
100 fathoms for a submerged continental 
border. Between Cape Horn and the South 
Shetlands the depth is at least 1,500 fath- 
oms. Completely as the ice now covers the 
land, the conclusion was reached, from a 
study of the submarine topography, that it 
formerly had an even greater extent. 


A single grass, found sparsely in sheltered 
crannies, is the only flowering plant, but 
several mosses, fresh-water algmw, and rock 
lichens were noted in favorable situations. 
A few insects of a low type and minute size 
are the only strictly terrestrial animals, 
while a few of the ubiquitous rotifers, in- 
fusoria, and rhizopods find shelter in the 
algw which exist on stones wet by glacial 
drip. No mention is made of any edible sea- 
fishes; the chief food of the seals and peu- 
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guins is stated to be a shrimp of the genus 
Euphausia. Even the scanty land fauna thet 
exists, is thought by the naturalist of the 
expedition to be immigrational from other 
lands, while the indigenous fauna of the pre- 
glacial continent was entirely destroyed by 
the ice. Sea-fowl were numerous in Belgica 
Strait, and the gulls and penguins seem to 
inhabit the region throughout the year, as 
do three varieties of the hair-seal and at 
least two cetaceans, The only mollusks not- 
ed are limpets. The constant friction of 
the ice along the shores keeps the rocks 
clean of alge, which are chiefly represented 
by Diatomacea and other minute forms, 
which sometimes are numerous enough to 
give a yellowish coloration to the ice. 

Leaving the strait, the vessel was pushed 
into the ice to the southwest, skirting the 
western border of Grahamland, and, finally 
becoming beset, was held there for over a 
year. At a time when it seemed as if re- 
lease was hopeless, the party succeeded in 
cutting a canal through half a mile of ice, 
and on the 14th of March, 1899, the Belgica 
was freed from the clutches of the pack. 
While beset, the scientific observations were 
steadily carried on, and the health of the 
party was fairly good. The long Polar night 
of seventy days weighed heavily on the 
spirits of the party, all of whom suffered 
from an anemic depression, weakened cir- 
culation, indigestion, etc., which is graph- 
ically described by Dr. Cook. Much of it 
was quite as much mental as physical, and 
it is probable that changes in the food 
supply, based on the experiences of this ex- 
pedition, may enable future parties to avoid 
the difficulty to some extent. That it is 
not a purely mental phenomenon is shown 
by the fact that the pet cat suffered from 
similar symptoms, lost her amiability, and 
finally died without showing indications of 
any other disease. Any party undertaking 
long-continued Antarctic exploration must 
reckon with similar difficulties. The per- 
sistently stormy and overcast weather ren- 
dered it impossible to take that exercise 
on the ice which might have warded off much 
of the trouble, as is indicated by the rapid 
increase in strength and revival of spirits 
during the long and tedious labor of sawing 
out the ice-canal through which freedom 
was ultimately attained. 


The meteorological, magnetic, and hydro- 
graphic results of the expedition will prove 
of extreme importance in connection with 
the physics of the globe and the prepara- 
tions for future exploration. The highest 
meed of praise is due to the Belgica party 
for extracting from such an unfavorable en- 
vironment all that their opportunities per- 
mitted, with persistent courage and endur- 
ance, 


To the Antaretic experiences Dr. Cook 
adds some interesting references to the 
aborigines of the Fuegian region, and a 
multitude of excellent illustrations, chiefly 
from photographs. We could have wished 
for a better map of the region visited, but 
the only serious criticism of the work re- 
lates to the translation of the reports on the 
general results of the expedition in the ap- 
pendix. This should have been revised by 
some competent authority, as part of it is 
really almost incomprehensible from the im- 
perfections of the English in which it is 
written. The same may be said of the le- 
gends of several of the scientific plates, 
What, for instance, is the meaning of 
“Mosseo Andreae a laxifolia” (p. 202), and 





why should a shrimp be called a “‘plant’’ (p. 
423)? 





Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes. Translated 
and Illustrated by Isaac Taylor Headland 
of Peking University. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 

This book comes with all the flavor of a 
piquant and relishable sauce, to vary a 
monotonous diet. We have heard so much 
about the Chinese destroying their own off- 
spring that it is delightful to find rich evi- 
dences of parental affection. These abound 
in such rhymes as “Sweeter than Sugar,” 
“Little Fat Boy,’’ “Baby is Sleeping,” and 
scores of others. Here are over a hundred 
nursery ditties selected by the translator 
out of his store of six hundred or more, 
gathered from only two out of the eighteen 
provinces of China. He utters his belief 
that the Chinese have more of these pretty 
jingles than can be found in England and 
America. The field, so far from being glean- 
ed, has hardly been more than touched 
with the sickle of research. 

The book itself, as a piece of work for 
the holidays, is worthy of all praise. It is 
covered with paper lithographed in many 
colors. The design on the outside shows the 
Chinese boys at many kinds of play, under 
the pine trees and by the rocks. Within, 
every leaf of the thick paper contains in 
light-blue ink the same design of frolicking 
youngsters. On each page is first the Chi- 
nese text of the rhymes, then a most mi- 
nutely appropriate photographic reproduc- 
tion of Chinese child life, the subject being 
pat to the theme, and finally the English 
trunslation, all set in a black border of 
dragon-supported pillars boiding up a tem- 
ple-roof. Many of the initial letters are 
furpny enough, containing a girl’s foot, a 
bowl of rice with chopsticks, a cow, a dog, 
a cat, a snail, a pagoda, or something else 
to amuse the children. The babies’ faces, 
whether in the groups on the first and last 
page—one containing seventeen hundred 
faces, and the other a couple of hundred 
noddles and nudities—are appealing. Alto- 
gether the book is a wonderful revelation 
of home life in China. It will delight every 
one who loves children. On page 35 are 
three bars of Chinese music, which, as we 
have proved on the piano, is thoroughly 
characteristic. 

Examining the translations, we find them 
very clever indeed, both as to the use of 
simple words—mostly monosyllables, and of 
nursery vocabulary—while yet making good 
rhyme. Nevertheless, we think Mr. Head- 
land has hardly caught, certainly to our 
mind not fully expressed, the admirable imi- 
tation in the original of the mild jig-jig mo- 
tion on mother’s or father’s knee, while 
baby is being dandled. The Chinese text 
has admirable repetitions of the same char- 
acters and sounds, which, except in the 
rhyme on page 48, ‘‘Patty-cake, patty-cake,”’ 
and a very few others, the author has scarce- 
ly reproduced. Apart from this criticism, 
however, it may be said that Mr. Headland 
has transferred to us not only the color of 
the petals, but in most cases the sweet 
aroma of these flowers of home song. We 
are inclined to believe that these are his 
best results out of many trials, and a capi- 
tal selection out of his store of six hundred. 
Naturally the greater number we have found 
under any one of the heads deal with the 
five fingers and toes on each limb. These, 
whether under the figure of cows, sheep, or 





big and little brothers or members of the 
family, old, young, or gone to market, are 
powerful elements of education to ‘‘the baby 
new to earth and sky.’’ Some of the rhymes 
interpret what the cows, the dogs, and the 
cocks are saying. Others point to the spi- 
ders, the lady-bug, and various insects and 
animals. Many relate to food and hunger, 
and not a few to such rudimentary actions 
as patting, grabbing, tickling, washing; and 
a@ number to various occupations in which 
papa, mamma, and nurse are concerned. 
How far such a full collection might be used 
teleologically, could be fairly estimated only 
when all the data were in. How far the 
author intended to preach or withhold 
preaching, is not to be here suggested, but 
the spirit of the rhyme “Of what use is a 
girl’ is very different from ‘‘My big son, 
my own boy fills my soul with joy.” 
Altogether this book serves the double pur- 
pose of opening a great bright window into 
the joyousness of the Chinese home, while 
it also belongs in the storehouse of those 
really informing books which teach us the 
true life of a people. 





On the Eaercise of Judgment in Literature. 
By W. Basil Worsford. [The Temple Prim- 
ers.) London: J. M. Dent & Co.; New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1900. 


This latest addition to the ‘International 
Primer-Cyclopedia” is an upusually satis- 
factory exposition of the difficult and dan- 
gerous theme of literary criticism. As we 
might expect, this little book—being the 
work of a man who has already written not 
only a more elaborate study of the princi- 
ples of criticism, but upon a subject so ac- 
tual and contemporary as South Africa—is 
sound in scholarship, careful and clear in 
thought, and admirably wise and moderate 
in its conclusions. The general reader who 
wishes to approach literature intelligently, 
and the hard-driven scholar or writer who 
wishes a fructifying nucleus for his thought, 
should be equally grateful that Mr. Wors- 
fold has made it possible to obtain so much 
in ninety readable pages. The slim volume 
contains a sound statement of the differ- 
entie of the arts, an exposition of the 
philosophical groynd of literature, an ac- 
count of the general course of critical theory 
from Plato and Aristotle to Matthew Arnold 
and George Meredith, sensible directions to- 
wards a practical critical method, and clear 
and discriminating observations upon the 
various forms of literature, upon the clas- 
sical and romantic methods, and upon style. 

The romantic, impressionistic, and in- 
dividualistic schools of criticism bulk very 
small in Mr. Worsfold’s estimation. His 
general notion of the art of criticism is 
clearly in the Aristotelian tradition; he re- 
gards it as the analytic play of the mind up- 
on a piece of literature to determine the es- 
sential truth of its matter, the formal sym- 
metry of its manner, and its power of giving 
rational and universal pleasure. Inasmuch 
as his point of view is so avowedly influ- 
enced by Aristotle’s, it is a little strange 
that his bibliography should not contain 
those two notable pieces of wsthetic philoso- 
phizing so illuminative of their immediate 
subject, and so suggestive of the right meth- 
od of all critical procedure, the essays upon 
the ‘Poetics,’ by Cardinal Newman and by 
Mr. 8. H. Butcher. One cannot but fancy 
that bad these been among the chief au- 
thorities, one or two of the paragraphs might 
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perhaps have been a little more satisfactory. 

In so compact a treatment of a subject 
so complex, it is, of course, impossible to 
avoid short-cut statements which will leave 
something to be desired, but we must 
deprecate such compression when it causes 
the omission of wsthetic facts of the first 
magnitude. Mr. Worsfold tells us, for ex- 
ample (p. 85), that “the characteristic mo- 
tive of tragedy is the exhibition of man in 
unsuccessful conflict with circumstances.” 
And, again, ‘‘In the Elizabethan drama this 
undeserved suffering is rather connected with 
contemporary circumstances.””’ He nowhere 
mentions the characteristic motive of Shak- 
sperian tragedy, the tragic fault of weakness, 
of error, or of actual sin, which, as in ‘“‘Ham- 
let,’’ ‘“‘Lear,”’ or ‘‘Macbeth,”’ brings down up- 
on the hero the cumulative reaction of his 
own deeds, ending in final disaster. It is 
true, of course, that a large part of the 
pleasure we take in tragedy comes from the 
deep thrill of human sympathy with ‘“un- 
deserved suffering,’’ but why overlook those 
aspects of tragedy by which this is light- 
ened, by which we are helped to ‘‘see into 
the life of things’? At page 74 Mr. 
Worsfold says: “It is by the presen- 
tation of a final picture of universal gloom, 
into which no ray of hope is allowed to 
penetrate, that the dramatic artist produces 
that artificial excitation of the emotions of 
the spectator to which the special humaniz- 
ing effect of tragedy is due.’ This over- 
looks altogether those notable final scenes 
of Shaksperian tragedy which bring the 
action back to the broad level of life, which 
show how the bloody expiation of the tragic 
fault has healed feuds, established kingdoms, 
and restored the broken order. On the 
whole, however, considering the purpose of 
a brief manual, such as this, Mr. Worsfold 
has done well in not pursuing too far this 
line of idealistic criticism, which in un- 
skilful hands so easily becomes dogmatic 
or doctrinaire. 

The chief merit of the essay is its ad- 
mirable eclecticism. While, as has been said, 
the general course of the thought is 
Aristotelian, the author contrives to give 
his reader some notion of the essential 
qualities of all the important schools of 


criticism. We take away from his work a 
very wholesome feeling of the wonderful 
range and diversity of literature, and of the 
criticism upon it. But the hospitable eclec- 
ticism which makes this possible is far from 
invertebrate. In the case of literature, Mr. 
Worsfold keeps clearly in mind the essential 
unity amid all the variety; and in the case 
of criticism he makes the reader see the 
significance of the existence of the various 
schools. He thus equips one to whom some 
inborn taste and some range of reading 
must be granted by hypothesis, to judge 
not only books, but the formal criticisms 
which have been passed upon them. In other 
words, he will help one to think for him- 
self in literary matters. 
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